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THE MINIATURE. 


Sweet theme of ihe poet, 
Earth's fairest and best, 

Is the young heart first waken’d,— 
As the dove from its nest, 

When it flutters, beholding 
The sky spread so wide, 

Then flies to some covert, 


Its tremblings to hide. 


Thus trembles the maiden, 
When, childhood gone by, 

Her soul’s voiceless language 
Seems read by each eye; 

Thus screen’d in the wildwood, 
Securely alone, 

Her heart’s deep emotions 


In silence are shown. 


The palm’s queenly foliage 
In homage bends o’er her, 

And the pure orange blossoma, 
Like stars, shine before her; 

While bright flowers are springing, 
With kisses to meet, 

And bless the warm pressure 
Of her sofi, pearly feet 
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In the temple of Nature, 
Thus shrin’d, doth she seem, 
Like the spirit of Beauty, 
Resolving Love’s dream. 
Ah! its spell is upon thee, 
Fair child, while thy hand 
Holds the gift of the lover, 


Thy heart he’ll command 


His only possession 
To thee hath he given, 
The likeness of one 
Long ascended to Heaven ; 
And there may it draw thee, 
To centre thy heart, 
For there meet the faithful, 


Oh, never to part! 


As diamonds from darkness 
Their lustre obtain, 
So the soul from affliction 
A brightness may gain; 
And thus, lovely maiden, 
When tried wilt thou rise, 
From life’s deep, dark sorrow 


To the light of the skies 
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IS SHE RICH? 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR 
« Canoutne is certainly a sweet girl!” a young } and dreary in the expression of her eye that always 


man said to his friend in an admiring tone. 

“That she is,” responded the friend, “one of 
the sweetest girls I have met for a long time.” 

“Do you know anything about her?” inquired 
the first speaker. 

«“ Not a great deal: still, I have been slightly 
acquainted with her for some time, and the more 
I see of her the more do I admire her. She is, 
Harry, the very one, I think, to suit you.” 

“So I have thought. She is modest and intelli- 
gent, graceful in manners, and beautiful in person. 
Just the woman of whom any man might be 
proud.” 

“Then, Harry, if you feel drawn towards her, 
why do you not think seriously of addressing her? 
She will make you, I am sure, a most excellent 
and truly affectionate wife.” 

“Tam sure of that, and I have thought a good 
deal on the subject of late. But, there is one ques- 
tion that I wish to ask, and yet I have thus far 
hesitated.” 

« What is that, Harry?” 

“Tam almost ashamed to put it, for fear that 
you will misunderstand me, or judge me harshly.” 

“ Don’t fear that: speak out plainly.” 

“In a word, then—Is she rich?” 

“Harry! Is it possible!” 

«“T see that you are surprised and disappointed. 
I can read in your face that you think me merce- 
nary. But do not misjudge me. I am poor myself, 
and cannot, for a very long time, place a woman 
in the position in society that I wish her whom I 
love to occupy. From the thought of toil and 
obscurity for my wife I shrink. I cannot entertain 
it for a single moment. That is the reason why I 
make money with the woman I marry indispensa- 
ble: not so much for my own as for her sake. Do 
you appreciate my motive?” 

“T understand it, Harry, but cannot appreciate 

The principle, depend upon it, is a false one.” 
“TI do not think so. Look around you, and ob- 
serve the condition of nine out of ten of the wives 
of our acquaintances moving in the same circle 
Look, for instance, at the wife of 
Morrison. My heart always aches for her when I 
visit them. ‘Tied down to domestic duties, and 
half of the time with a babe in her arms, what 
her life be than a scene of tiresome 
drudgery! It makes sick think of the 
change that has passed upon the gay, joyful, light- 
hearted Emily Miller.” 

«And yet she seems contented—nay, more, 


it. 


that we do. 


more can 


me to 


happy.” 


“To me she does not. There is something sad 


touches my feelings.” 

«“ You see through a perverting medium, Harry. 
If Mrs. Morrison were to hear you talking thus 
she would be most profoundly astonished.” 

“ You think so?” 

“ Certainly I do. She loves her husband and 
her children, and, I am sure, is far happier, and 
much more contented in her condition than you 
are in yours.” 

« Well, I can tell you one thing; I don’t want 
a woman who can be contented under such cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ You will have cause to change your mind be- 
fore you die, or I am very much mistaken. In this 
country wealth is held by a very uncertain tenure, 
and it behoves those who possess it to-day, to be 
prepared to come down from their elevation to- 
morrow. In seeking a wife, then, our aim should 
be, to find one who could be happy in either con- 
dition.” 

Henry Richmond, the young man who had pro- 
fessed himself to be governed by money in his 
ideas of marriage, shook his head, as he replied, 

“T cannot see it as you do. And, for my part, 
I am not afraid of becoming poor if I once get my 
hands on a good fortune. Give me the money, and 
I’ll take care of it. But you have not answered my 
question—Is Caroline Wentworth rich?” 

“She is rich in a true heart, and in virtuous 
principles. No farther.” 

“T am sorry for it!” Richmond replied, while his 
countenance fell. “I feel more drawn towards her 
than to any woman I have ever seen.” 

«“ Then why not take her as she is, a highmind- 
ed, affectionate, virtuous woman, worth more than 
mountains of silver and gold.” 

“T have told you my reasons, Charles Ham- 
mond,” the young man replied; “and much as it 
may pain me, I cannot act in opposition to the 
plain dictates of common sense.” 

«“ Your reasonings, rest assured, Harry, are alto- 
gether fallacious. Money cannot add to the real 
happiness of the married life.” 

«“ You certainly cannot be in earnest! Have you 
forgotten the adage, that when poverty comes in at 
the door, love flies out of the window?” 

“TI do not found my philosophy of life upon cur- 
rent adages, eight out of ten of which are false in 
their applications. I try to look upon the world 
with my own, not with the eyes of others.” 

“ But, if ever there was a true adage, that I am 
persuaded is true. How can love exist where there 
is, on the part of the wife, a necessity for wearying 
toil, accompanied with many privations?” 
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“Your views are entirely too vague, Harry. 
You deal too much in generals. Let us come down 
to a matter of fact consideration of the subject.” 

«“ Very well. The more so the better.” 

“In the first place, then, you are a clerk in an 
old, substantial house, and your salary is —” 

«“ Twelve hundred dollars.” 

“Very well. And you consider your situation 
permanent?” 

And 


what is more, I look for an advance of salary soon; 


«“O yes; as long as I choose to retain it. 
at least within the next year. And beyond that, as 
I have a thorough knowledge of the business, I 
look for an interest in the concern, or a connec- 
tion with some man of capital in an 
business.” 

« All very fair, and all within the 
reasonable expectation. Now, with 
twelve hundred dollars a year, and all this in pros- 


399 


pect, why are you so anxious for a rich wife? 


independent 


bounds of a 
a salary of 


“ Because I wish my wife to live in a much bet- 
ter style than twelve hundred dollars will afford. 
I have no wish to make the woman I marry a mere 
slave to household affairs, as she would have to be, 
under the best arrangements that could be made 
with such a salary.” 

«“ But a woman of Caroline Wentworth’s good 
sense and good principles, would take delight in 
caring about household affairs, when married to the 
nan she truly loved; far more, I am sure, than in 
sitting in mere idleness. It is a mistake, into which 
others as well as yourself have fallen, to suppose 
that there is no pleasure for a woman in domestic 
duties; even when accompanied, as they sometimes 
For my part, I am per- 
suaded, that no wife ever finds permanent and true 


are, with wearying toil. 


happiness beyond the circle of her own household, 
or out of the duties incident to her domestic rela- 
tions.” 

“ Well, I can tell you one thing,” Richmond re- 
plied; “I never intend that my wife shall drudge 
I don’t 


want a woman who hasn’t a taste above such a 


about the house from morning till night. 


condition!” 

“Such being your views then, it would be use- 
less for me to urge reasons why you should pursue 
a different course of action to that which you have 
set for yourself. ‘That you are labouring under an 
error, fatal to your own and the happiness of any 
woman whom you may marry, | have not the slight- 
est doubt. 
change your views, before you resolve to unite 
yourself with another in marriage bonds.” 

“ You are far too serious about this matter,” the 
young man replied, half-laughing. 
me enough money, and I'll make any woman hap- 
py to whom I am married.” 

“ Depend upon it Harry,” his friend said in a 
serious tone, “ your views in relation to marriage 
are fatally erroneous. If, in marrying, the idea of 
money and the luxuries which money will buy, 
be first in your mind, these will modify in a de- 
gree, thoughout life, your appreciation of the 


[I only hope that you may see cause to 


“Only give 
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woman to whom you unite yourself. If, by any 
unlooked-for reverses, these should fail, your ap- 
preciation of your wife will fail in a like degree. 
The result is too painful to dwell upon! Serious- 
ly, Harry, were I a woman, I would rather die 
than marry you with your present views!” 

You were always ultra and queer 
I am no believer in this love of 


«“ Nonsense! 
in your notions. 
a woman for her own sake alone. The accompa- 
niment of that which money will procure, is in- 
In fact it makes three-fourths of the 
real pleasures of society.” 

«| see that it is altogether useless to argue the 
point with you, Harry, and so I will give it up.” 

“It certainly is no use, if you expect to bring 
me around to your side. I cannot acknowledge 
the truth of positions, to my mind so perfectly tran- 
scendental.” 

The friends then parted, the one still firm in his 
views of marriage, the other pained exceedingly at 
hearing such principles not only openly avowed, 
but pertinaciously adhered to. 

It happened after this, that Henry Richmond 
was thrown frequently into the company of Caro- 
line Wentworth, and the more he saw of her, the 
more did he feel drawn towards jer. 


dispensable. 


“Ifshe were only rich!” he would sometimes ex- 
claim mentally, as he gazed upon, or thought of her, 
«« what a prize she would be!” 

“Take her then! Why make mere gold a 
consideration ?”’ 
whisper. 

«“ No—no—no”—would be the internal reply. 
«“ Let some one who is rich enough to afford it, 


a voice within would sometimes 


marry her. J cannot.” 

Among others of Richmond’s acquaintance was 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant; a pampered 
and spoiled child of fortune, possessing few graces 
of either mind or body. ‘Towards her his thoughts 
would often turn, and then return with a feeling of 
dislike. 

“ What do you think of Eveline Toby?” he 
asked one day of his friend, with whom he had 
held the conversation recorded. 

«“] think that there is not much that I should 
call very interesting about her,” was the reply. 

«“ But her father is worth, they say, at least a 
hundred thousand dollars, and she is his only 
daughter.” 

«“ Well?” 

«“ There is something interesting in that.” 

«« Not to me, if the daughter is to be the penal- 
ty for handling a few of the old gentleman’s dol- 
lars.” 


“That would be something of a drawback. But 


the temptation is strong.” 

«TI should hope not, Harry.” 

« Well it is, Ican tell you. But the worst is, 
a poor clerk, though he may be permitted to say a 
word or two to a rich merchant’s daughter, must 
not dare to think of marrying her.” 

“It’s as well, perhaps. For there are but few 
poor young clerks who would know how to use 
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money judiciously, if so suddenly acquired. Far 
better for them to struggle up the mountain of 
prosperity, step by step, and with sometimes pain- 
ful labour, than to be carried suddenly, with no ef- 
fort of their own, to the top.” 

« You may think so,” was the reply, “ but I do 
not. You seem terribly afraid of the influence of 
money!” 

“So I am, whenever what is purer and higher 
is in danger of being made subservient. Money 
should be a servant, but not a It is a 
looked upon as the 


master. 
good, but should never be 
greatest good.” 

« And so you do not think 
by,” Richmond said, in a light tone, thus changing 
the subject. 

“She is no doubt good enough in her place, but 
as the wife of either you or myself, I think she 


much of Eveline To- 


would be exceedingly out of place. For me, because 
I could not love her with her money, and for you, 
But 


it always pains me to talk with you on this sub- 


because you could not love her without it. 


ject, and so if you please, we will waive it.” 

« As you choose,” the young man said, and so 
the subject was changed. 

From this time Henry Richmond became a pret- 
ty constant visitor at the house of Mr. Toby. But 
he was looking rather too high, and became sensi- 
ble of the fact, by a not very gentie hint from the 
purse-proud merchant. 

Not being willing to run the risk of winning the 
daughter’s affections and then proposing to elope 
with her, he gave up the pursuit and turned his at- 
tentions elsewhere. 

His next demonstration was on a young lady 
who was reputed to be worth some twenty thou- 
But after he had evidently won 
upon her affections, and just as he was about offer- 


sand dollars or so. 


ing himself, Mr. ‘Toby died, leaving, as it was gen- 
erally reported, quite a large fortune to Caroline. 

Henry Richmond at once abated his attentions 
towards the lady he 
thought of marrying, and after a suitable time had 


young had so seriously 
elapsed for Caroline to recover, in some degree, 
from the shock occasioned by her father’s death, 
resumed his visits to her. These visits were not 
without the desired effect. 
for marriage was made, and not long after, their 
union was At the time this 


occurred, Richmond had just commenced business 


In time a proposition 
consummated, 


with a partner who advanced the required capital. 

The fortune brought him by his wife was the 
clear sum of fifty thousand dollars, in funds at once 
available. The young couple commenced the world 
with quite a dash—entering at once upon a splen- 
did and costly establishment. Against this impru- 
dent course, the partner of Richmond remonstrated, 
but his remonstrance was met in a way that pleas- 
ed him so little, that he proposed at once to dis- 
solve the connection if the other were willing. 
This was promptly agreed to, and then, with the 
capital obtained by his wife, the young man com- 
menced business alone, and upon a scale some- 


Prem ae 
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what similar to that on which he had commenced 
housekeeping. 

This occurred in the spring of 1837—a bad time 
for the commencement of that kind of business. 
The result was, that, by the next spring, his af- 
fairs, from heavy losses occurring on his first free 
sales, were a good deal entangled. 

And now came the first painful reflections con- 
sequent upon his marriage. It was but too evident 
to his mind, that, with his utmost care, industry, 
and attention to business, it would be almost im- 
possible to sustain himself. And what then? In 
the event of ruin, how could he meet the wife 
whose fortune he had lost? How could he bear to 
see her reduced to a state so far below the one in 
which she had moved, as she would have to fall to, 
necessarily? 
especially as he felt assured, that she would have 
no sympathy for him—that she would, on the con- 
trary, bitterly reproach him, if not in words, still 
by her looks and manner, for what he had done. 
From the hour such thoughts passed through his 


The thought almost maddened him; 


mind, he was a miserable man. 

In the summer of 1838, it became so difficult for 
him to meet his payments, that he began to think 
seriously of the necessity of selling the beautiful 
house in which he lived, a part of his wife’s legacy; 
and of endeavouring very materially to reduce ex- 
He had long felt the necessity of doing 
this, but had hitherto shrunk from the duty, be- 
ded to let his wife know the perilous 


penses. 


cause he dr 
condition of affairs. 

One evening about this time, after having passed 
through a day of peculiar trials, while he was sit- 
ting with his wife in their richly furnished parlour, 
he said— 

“ Eveline, I am afraid that we shall have to part 
with this house.” 

“TI don’t understand you, Henry,” she replied, 


with a look of astonishment. “ Why should we 


part with this house, pray?” 

“T want money in my business very much, 
Eveline. Indeed, I do not see how I can possibly 
get along without some five or six thousand dol- 
lars, and that immediately. I have tried many ways 
to get it, but all have failed. ‘The last resort, and 
one that I have thought of with painful reluctance, 
will be the sale of this property.” 

In look and tone, it was evident that Mr. Rich- 
mond felt keenly the necessity that urged hiin to 
make the proposition. But his wife did not seem to 
see this, so great was her surprise, even indigna- 
tion, at the proposition. 

« And sure you've had forty thousand dollars of 
my money in your business already,” Eveline re- 
plied; “and I can’t see what you want with any 
more!” 

If a pistol had been fired off close to his ear, 
Henry Richmond could not have started with a 
stronger expression of surprise in his countenance 
than he did at this cutting remark. For a few mo- 
ments he knew not what to think or say. He had 
already seen enough of his wife’s disposition, to 
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destroy in his mind all the little affection he had 
once entertained for her. But now, the indifler- 
ence that he had felt changed into anger, contempt 
and dislike. For nearly half an hour he had paced 
the floor backwards and forwards, his mind filled 
with bitter reflections. How deeply, how painfully 
did he regret his folly, now too late to be remedied. 
He had married a rich wife; but her money had 
proved a curse to him, leading him on beyond his 
depth, where he was now floundering about, with 
scarcely a straw to support him. He had shrunk 
from and dreaded the idea of his wife’s ever being 
obliged to come down to the details of domestic 
life; but now domestic duties, in their most unin- 
teresting forms, he sadly feared, were in store for 
her; and worse than all, she had no knowledge 
of such duties, and so far from entering into them 
cheerfully, would do so with reluctance and com- 
plaining, and perhaps, with what was worse, re- 
proaches. At last, the necessity of making her un- 
derstand truly his position forced itself upon him, 
and he said, though with a good deal of reluctance, 

« Eveline, it is but due to you, that I should ex- 
plain my situation. In doing business, a merchant 
does not confine himself to his cash capital. On 
fifty thousand dollars real capital, many men do 
business to the amount of two hundred thousand 
dollars. On forty thousand, I have been doing busi- 
ness to the amount of over one hundred thousand 
dollars. Now, it often happens, under these cir- 
cumstances, that payments are to be made before 
sufficient returns can be had upon sales to meet 
them. Discounts in bank, usually, have heretofore 
But now the banks 
are doing scarcely anything, and every one is hard 


made up these deficiencies. 
run. Having been disappointed in the receipt of 
some heavy bills due from the west, I am at this 
time exceedingly straitened, and am really in dan- 
It is for 
this reason, and only when pressed to extremity, 
that I have made the proposition for selling our 


ger of having my business broken up. 


house. 
and would, in all probability, be the means of saving 
me from failure. And now, while I am on the 
subject, I might as well say, what I have long 
thought, that it will be necessary for us to reduce 
considerably our expenses; they are very heavy, 
and we could, no doubt, get along, and very gen- 
teelly too, on half what it now costs us to live.” 

To this Mr. Richmond was answered by a gush 
of tears, which was followed for some time by vio- 
lent weeping. 

“Do not feel so distressed about it, Eveline,” 
her husband said tenderly, “all will be well again.” 

But she seemed not to hear him, and still con- 
tinued weeping. 

“ Eveline! surely with your husband you would 
be willing to share any condition in life! then 
why be distressed at the thought of so slight a 
change?” 

But the appeal had no power over her heart: 
the truth was, she was too selfish to love her hus- 
band truly and tenderly, and there was little or 

1* 


The money would be of great use to me, 
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nothing about her calculated to call out his affec- 
tions: they were not one flesh, but twain. 

In gloonmiy and oppressive silence the remainder 
of the evening passed. On the next day he came 
very near being protested. The consequence was 
that he became doubly urgent for the sale of the 
house. His wife finally, though with reluctance, 
consented, and the house was sold: but the amount 
received for it was instantly swallowed up among 
his payments, and the good it accomplished scarce- 
ly perceived. ‘Two months after, just as they were 
preparing to move into a smaller house and mate- 
rially reduce their expenditures, the crisis in Mr. 
Richmond’s afiairs came, and he was compelled to 
make an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 

Six months previous to this time his friend Charles 
Hammond had entered into business with Rich- 
mond’s former partner, and, on the evening of the 
very day which saw the utter wreck of his fortunes, 
Hammond married the modest, intelligent, and 
beautiful, though poor, Caroline Wentworth, and 
commenced housekeeping in a quiet, economical, 
but very comfortable and genteel way. 

From a merchant, supposed to be rich, and liv- 
ing in a style of elegance and luxury, Richmond 
was suddenly reduced to a condition of dependence. 
He had made so many bad debts, that the whole of 
his capital was absorbed; and when his creditors 
were all paid, there was nothing left for himself and 
family. ‘To procure for them the simplest necessa- 
ries of life, he was compelled to ask a situation as 
clerk, and finally obtained a place in the store of 
his friend Charles Hammond and his old partner, 
at a salary of one thousand dollars a year. 

With this sum, and such a woman as Caroline 
Wentworth for a wife, he could have not only lived 
comfortably, but happily. But, alas! in his present 
condition, there were no elements of contentment. 
Thrown thus suddenly down from a position in so- 
ciety that she had held under a feeling of pride 
mingled with contempt for all below, his wife be- 
came fretful and peevish, reproaching him almost 
daily for having squandered the wealth she had 
brought him. He, in turn, became soured, and re- 
taliated by neglect, and sometimes unkind treat- 
ment. 

And thus, modified in some degree, they still 
live—he yet unable to rise higher than a clerk, and 
she full of murmuring and discontent at her lot. 
Were it not that two children bind them together, 
they would, doubtless, long since have separated by 
the power of a mutual repulsion. 

How differently pass the days with Charles 
Hammond, and Caroline his gentle wife! Both are 
contented with their lot, and each finds that years 
but add strength to the affection that first bound 
them together as one. With them, external cir- 
cumstances had no influence, and therefore, no 
change in external circumstances can affect their 
regard. It was by a mutual fitness for each other 
that they were attracted, and that fitness remain- 
ing, change cannot pass upon their hearts. 

In this sketch, imperfect though it be, is involv- 
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ed matters of serious import to young men just en- 
tering upon the world. The one most important 
act, at this period of life, is marriage. And it de- 
pends, altogether, upon the end in view in choos- 
ing a wife, whether the marriage will be a happy 
one or not. If money is regarded as the chief end, 


then marriage cannot bring happiness. If beauty is 3 
regarded first, or rank, or intelligence, the same re- 
sult will follow. Moral fitness must be considered 
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first in the catalogue of excellences, and then what- 
ever of the rest follow, will add to, instead of 
diminishing the happiness of the married life.— 
Money is held by a very uncertain tenure; mere 
beauty of face survives not the spring-time of life; 
and wit and intellectual light grow dim, as years 
accumulate, unless there be burning within a pure 
flame of moral excellence to shine through thein. 
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On thy swift and snow-white wing, 
Sea bird! whither dost thou tend } 
Wheeling now in airy ring, 
Loftier than the sailing cloud. 
Poising now thy balanced plumes 
Motionless in upper air; 
Swooping now thy seaward flight, 
O’er the fretting yeast of waves, 
Till the bursting billow’s crest 
Thy sharp-pointed pinion laves, 
3attling on thy downy breast; 
Now thou foldest up those wings, 
Floating on the restless main, 
Rising on the swelling billow, 
Sinking in its gulf again 
Watching ever with keen eye, 
Where the shining fishes glide, 
Then with talons and with beak, 
Bearing them from ocean's tide. 


Sea-bird! wildly-calling sea-bird, 
Whither on thy daring wing ? 

Hast thou the deep thunder heard, 
Hast thou the red lightning seen ? 
See—the shadows of the cloud 
Deepen o’er the evening sky: 
See—the foam that crowns the surze 
In a showery spray flies by! 

Soon the darkness of the night 
With the howling storm will come; 
Hasten then thy devious flight, 

To thy nest beyond the foam 

Roars the deep, and raves the gale, 
Yet all heedless thou dost stay, 
Spreading out thy feathery sail, 
And pursuing still thy prey. 

O’er the elemental strife, 

Soundeth thy discordant scream, 
Like the battle’s piercing fife, 
Swelling o’er the clang of arms 


Haply o’er the raging brine, 
Painted *gainst the lurid sky, 

On the grey horizon’s verge, 

Some lone bark dost thou descry. 
Thou dost catch her shattered mast, 
Thou dost see her fluttering sail, 
Thou dost mark her banner cast 
To the madly-driving gale; 

On her sloping, crowded deck, 
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On her strain’d masts thou dost see 
Her wild seamen—though to me 
That far vessel is a speck. 
Thou dost see some aged sire 
Wring his clasp’d hands in despair; 
Some sweet maiden pale with fear, 
Kneeling low in fervent prayer; 
Some fair child with locks of gold, 
Drenched by the relentless wave. 
And who walk that fatal deck, 
Soon are destined for the grave! 


She advances! o’er her stern, 
Thou dost poise thy pinions now, 
Hovering o'er each bending mast 
Stooping to the plunging prow! 
Soon her grating keel will crash 
O’er the billow-hidden rock ; 
Soon a frightful feast be spread 
For thy wild and hungry flock ; 
Soon thy whetted beaks be red 
With the corse on ocean tost; 
Soon thy talons be entwined 

In those bright locks of the lost! 
Lo! the fearful scene is o’er, 
Lo! the sea hath gained its prey 
O’er the tempest’s hollow roar, 
O’er the dashing of the spray, 
Comes the loud convulsive cry 
Of the drowning mariner; 

Shrill, more shrill it echoes by, 
Then sinks, and sinks, and all is o’er. 


Wanderer of the pathless sea, 
Keen of eye and strong of wing, 
O’er how many shores, tell me, 
Have those iron pinions pass’d ? 
In some calm and bright lagoon, 
Of the verdant Florida; 

Circled by its coral reef, 

Thou hast haply urged thy way ! 
Or by palmy woods that fringe 
Cuba’s ever-flowery shore, 
Lending still a greenertinge 

To the waves that round her roar. 
Or by Greenland’s stormy coast, 
Far amid the polar seas 

Thou hast round the ice-bergs tost 
Screaming inthe northern breeze. 
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Tur year 1942 was in progress. So many new 
stars had been added to the flag of the great repub- 
lic, that ‘Texas, Mexico, and California, Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland were classed 
among the old, or perhaps among the middle-aged 
states. And “the cold and the pitiless Labrador,” 
having now the requisite amount of population, 
had just applied to be taken into the union. Every- 
thing required for comfort or for luxury, for use or 
for ornament, was now cultivated or manufactured 
at home. Ladies despised French silks, and gen- 
tlemen detested English cloths. “ West India 
goods” were eflaced from the sign-boards of the 
Yankee grocers. We were our own West Indies. 

The gold and silver mines of the south were 
energetically worked, and they yielded abundantly. 
The Carolina planters were no longer obliged to 
pack up bag and baggage, and run away with their 
wives and children from the malaria of their own 
rice-fields. ‘Those unwholesome swamps had long 
since been drained, and converted into fragrant 
groves of that all-important shrub whose foliage 
supplies “the cups that cheer but not inebriate.” 
Old Virginia was at last tired (and very laudably 
so) of raising what one of our most eminent me- 
dical professors annually denounced, in lecturing 
to his class, as “ that infernal weed, gentlemen.” 

The Florida war was really over; the great- 
grandsons of Tiger-tail, Wild Cat and Short-grass 
having all come in, and stayed in when they came. 
Amy Dardin’s horse had been paid for; and the 
Girard College had been finished, and was almost 
ready to receive the descendants of the orphans 
whose admission had been contemplated by the 
Great Disregarded. 

In Philadelphia parlance “the far west” was 
no longer expressive of the region merely beyond 
Broad street: but it extended two or three miles 
over Schuylkill, and was made accessible by a do- 
zen beautiful wire bridges. It was a handsome 
likeness of that portion of the British metropolis 
denominated the Borough: but being inhabited by 
persons whose business was to supply the daily 
and indispensable wants of the community, it, of 
course, was not considered genteel by the ladies of 
Philadelphia. Here, however, were located the 
Rain works, a new establishment: with vast and 
powerful machinery, so constructed as to produce 
dense clouds of vapour ready to descend either in 
showers or in settled rains, as might be expedient. 

At this period, intellect, no longer satisfied with 





RAIN KING; 


NEXT CENTURY. 
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the measured step of a march, was now striding 
over America: and exemplifying its power in nu- 
merous inventions and improvements, such as the 
preceding age would have deemed it impossible to 
effect, and insane to imagine. ‘The theory of a 
certain ingenious and highly scientific philosopher, 
who flourished towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century, had now been brought to practical perfec- 
tion; it having been fully proved by successful 
experiment that, with the agency of steam power, 
wet weather might be furnished ad l/bitum—these 
artificial clouds having all the properties of real 
ones, except that they could not promise to rain 
frogs: as even the most minute tadpoles were not 
light enough to be drawn up and let down by them. 

The gentleman who had practically completed 


this discovery, was a descendant of the brother of 


the great man who first took up the subject—just 
as Signora Vespucci was descended from the bro- 
ther of the great Amerigo. He was more fortunate 
than his learned and scientific predecessor, in living 
at a time when bank bubbles were exploded, and 
there was money in the land; therefore he was in 
no want of the most substantial sort of encourage- 
ment. Unlike his great-great-uncle, he rejected 
not the appellation of the Rain King—the title of 
king being in the twentieth century bestowed only 
on persons who had done something to benefit the 
people. The old sort of kings had become obsolete 
throughout the civilized world; and princes and 
lords had had their day. Even in England, the 
descendants of Queen Victoria’s children were now 
merged into the people, and obliged to get an ho- 
nest living for themselves. 

The rain office was, for the present, located in 
the lower story of the Universal Institute: a vast 
marble edifice, whose architecture was of that ex- 
cursive order distinguished as the pure American. 
For the advantage of a central situation, this build- 
ing had been erected near that part of Broad street 
once occupied by a four-quarter grass lot denomi- 
nated Penn Square, but now covered with ranges 
of stores filled with the most fashionable materials 
for female dress. Here were exposed to sale the 
foulards, grodenaps, and repses of New Jersey, that 
whole state having been laid into mulberry bushes; 
and care being now taken to provide silk-worms 
cnough to eat the leaves, and cocooneries enough 
to contain the silk-worms. The example of Jersey 
had been followed by some other portions of the 
union, where the land was sandy and piney: and 
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; 8 THE RAIN KING. 
3 
through which it was formerly the custom to con- of giving employment to our own artisans. Coarse 
vey stage passengers always at night—the widely- articles were only used for clothing the paupers 
scattered inhabitants being ashamed that strangers that were still sent in shoals from Europe. 
should see their country in daylight. So great The rain king was a man of middle age and of 
; was the change, that dyed cottons had been dis- » middle size. It is unnecessary to praise his looks, 
$ carded throughout North Carolina, whose provin- | for most people were now handsome: thanks to the 
cial citizens were seen no more in their jay-bird important improvements in all the arts connected 
¢ costume of sky-blue coats and aronetta pantaloons. with the preservation of beauty and the modifying 
$ In fact, nearly the whole American community of ugliness. There were now dentifrices that pre- 
$ was now “ walking in silk attire.” served the teeth instead of injuring them; and when 
The fashionable stores above mentioned exhibit- the operation chanced to be absolutely necessary, 
ed the light and elegant crépe lisses, aerophanes, tooth-drawing was performed in a manner that 
tulles, blonds, and illusion-gauzes now manufac- made it quite a luxury. ‘There were unguents of 
tured on the banks of the Connecticut; the mous- such veritable efficacy that bald heads and gray 
selines de laine and balzerines of Rhode Island hair became matters of tradition, and the art of 
(Newport had revived and become nearly equal to making wigs and false curls was entirely lost. 
Providence); the organdies, painted lawns and fine There were lotions that real/y smoothed the skin, 
laces of Massachusetts; not to mention the embroi- and emollients that filled up furrows and levelled 
deries and artificial flowers of Lowell, where the wrinkles. ‘The surgeons could not only straighten 
many thousand young ladies of that wonderful city eyes, but they could change light gray orbs into 
(having now souls above calico) had long since » lively black or amiable blue: and could rub dull 
devoted their talents to the manufacture of articles ones bright, as easily as we can clean our silver. 
of taste and elegance. They could pare away a little from noses that were 
Chestnut street had for the last fifty years been too large, let down the end of one that was too 
given up to the confectioners, whose rival palaces much retroussé: and by the help of pincers draw 
standing side by side, evinced that theirs still con- forward a flat nose, and extend one that was too 
tinued the best business in Philadelphia—a city short, with little or no pain. ‘They could partially 
that, as we learn from an old pamphlet of that sew up an extra large mouth, reducing it to rea- 
period, was even in the days of William Penn sonable dimensions without leaving the slightest 
“renowned for the excellence of its pies and mark at the corners. They could shave off as 
cakes.” much of a long chin as was required; and they 
On the day that the office was opened for the could cement a piece on to a short one, so nicely 
first time, the rain king resolved to take his seat that the join would never be perceived. 
there: anxious to know what effect this great in- The rain office opened for the first time at nine 
vention would produce on the people. The terms | o’clock inthe morning. Fifty years before, it would 
and regulations had been published in the news- have opened at nine in the evening: the English 
papers for a month past. All rains were to be custom of turning night into day having then for 
bespoken the day before they were required. All awhile been adopted in Philadelphia. But at the 
applicants were to explain, upon honour, their rea- | present period, it was again the fashion to keep 
sons fur wanting rain. All persons to whom it ~ rational hours, and to work by daylight—and Phi- 
would cause particular inconvenience, were allowed ladelphians always do what is fashionable. 
to appear at the office and remonstrate. The time The city clocks were all striking nine in chorus, 
and quantity of the rain was to be regulated ac- _ when the numerous people assembled outside of 
cording to the wish of the majority of the appli- , the rain office began to go in: only one ai a time 
cants. Couriers were in attendance to convey or- © being admitted. The vehicles that brought them 
ders from the rain office to the rain works over were drawn up four a-breast: setting down in Broad 
Schuylkill, these couriers being mounted on velo- street, and taking up in Market street. Carriages 
cipedes that, when the impetus was once given, ; impelled by clock-work which could be wound up 
skimmed along without touching the ground: al- | or stopped at pleasure, were just getting into vogue, 
ways keeping just three inches above it. and, as yet, were considered very recherche. Horses 
The rain king was this day arrayed in a dark were beginning to be ungenteel, and were chiefly 
blue frock coat of Mount Holly velvet, with panta- | confined to cabs. Omnibii had long since been 
> loons of Tuckerton satin, and a vest of Cincinnati , exploded: and would have faded into mere tradi- 
cashmere—the shawl-goat having been introduced tions, only that the ruins of two were still extant; 
with great su¢cess into the state of Ohio. His the dismantled body of one being joggled every day 
shirt-frill was of the finest Pawtucket lace, and his . by the boys in a deserted stable-yard at Kensington: 
cravat was ornamented with the richest Merrimack and the other lying on its side near the Navy Yard, 
embroidery. Now that everything was made on . evergrown with the dusky leaves and white flowers 
our own side of the Atlantic, and our money no { of the Jamestown weed. 
longer sent out of the country for the benefit of The applicants for rain were admitted one at a 
foreign manufacturers, nearly all our people could time, entering at the Broad street door, and exiting 
afford to dress well, (even persons of genius,) and ; at thaton Market street: from the purlieus of which 
it was considered right and proper to do so, by way last, the elite took particular care to emerge as soon 
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THE RAIN 


as possible by turning the first corner they came to. 
The rain king was seated in the very prince of 
rocking-chairs: one whose back slid up and down 
and whose arms expanded or contracted at the 
pleasure of the sitter, so that it could be made to 
fit everybody. On each side of him sat a clerk, 
two trustworthy young men, but dressed merely in 
Hackensack chaly, with shirt frills of Slabtown 
blond; their salaries not allowing them to indulge 
in the rich velvet of Central Jersey and the fine 
thread lace of Southern Massachusetts. 

Place aux dames was still the order of the day, 
that being a fashion which it is thought the men of 
America will never relinquish. Therefore the fe- 
males, as usual, were allowed precedence on this 
new and important occasion. 

The first person that applied at the bureau of the 
rain office was a very pretty girl of sixteen, Miss 
Louisa Vigil, who having sat up all last night to 
finish the new novel of “ the Doomed of Dedham” 
and expecting to do the same to-night with “the 
Blind Hunchback of Nehashaminy,” 
calculated on devouring “the Poisoned Rose of 
Seekonk” to-morrow (the day announced for its 
publication) she wished for a hard steady rain that 
might prevent old Miss Nancy Nethercoat from 
She farther ex- 


and having 


coming to spend her weekly day. 
plained that it was impossible to read if Miss Nancy 
was in the house; the good lady always bringing 
with her a great bag of Dorcas-work, and expecting 
all the females of the family to assist her in expe- 
diting it. Therefore Miss Louisa bespoke a most 
inveterate rain, and offered to pay for it liberally 
out of her own pocket-money. 

The young lady had scarcely departed at one 
door, when Miss Nancy Nethercoat herself came 
in at the other: and cheapened a fine day for to- 
morrow, that she might be able to perform her in- 
tended visit, and obtain the assistance of dear Mrs. 
Vigil and her sweet daughters in making up red 
flannel for emigrant children. 

Mrs. Posey, a young married lady, was desirous 
of engaging a violent and unremitting rain for a 
week, accompanied with a penetrating east wind, 
that her dear William who had a slight cold, might 
be prevented from going to his store, and compelled 
to stay at home with her. 

Mrs. Maintain Thorn, who had for twenty years 
supported a worthless husband that passed most of 
his days and nights at taverns, requested a week of 
fine weather to enable herself and daughters to ex- 
ecute a plan they had formed in absolute despera- 
tion. 
slip, and gradually remove to Germantown: care- 
fully leaving no trace behind, and trusting that it 
would be a long time, if ever, before he could dis- 
cover their new abode. One of the rain clerks af- 
terwards heard that these much to be pitied women 
adroitly effected their purpose, and all got safely 
and secretly to their Germantown house. But 
while they were congratulating each other on the 
success of their enterprise, the old fellow came 
riding out on the top of the last load of furniture. 


This plan was to give their tormentor the 
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A body of small school girls had made up a sub- 
scription purse for a heavy rain to last all next day; 
so as to prevent them from being sent to school 
and to give them a holiday. 
doubly sure, they wished to know if some sleet > 
could not be thrown into the bargain, just at school 
time, so as to make it impossible for them to walk. 


To make assurance 


A body of large school girls were earnestly desi- 
rous of subscribing for delightful weather all the 
next day; as their instructors were to give them a 
gipseying party on the beautiful banks of the Wis- 
sahicon. 

Two domestic companions (as servant girls were 
now called) had clubbed together to pay for a set- 
tled hard rain to pour down from morning till night 
on the next Monday and Tuesday, that the weekly 
wash might be delayed, and time afforded them to > 
prepare dresses for a ball which they were to at- 
tend in cabs on Tuesday evening. 

Three hundred washerwomen sent a deputation 
to know what would be the charge for ensuring 
fine weather for ever. 

The whole body of cabmen wished to subscribe 
by the year for perpetual rain. 

Mr. Huddleston Henning was willing to pay 
handsomely for six days rain, that it might prevent 
his wife from undertaking her quarterly house- 
cleaning: at which time she and her maids always 
rode a raid into his library, committing intolerable 
and unendurable depredations among his books 
and papers. He did not much she 
scrubbed and whitewashed after this week, as he 


care how 
was going on the following Monday to Harrisburgh 
to apply for a divorce. 

The business of umbrella-making and parasol- 
making being now carried on separately (in conse- 
quence of the nice division of labour that charac- 
terised the twentieth century) a deputation was 
sent from the umbrella-makers offering handsome 
terms for settled rains three days in the week, and 
sudden showers the other three. 

A deputation was sent from the parasol-makers, 
requesting that the rain king would pay no sort of 
attention to the umbrella-makers, and privately of- 
fering a still handsomer gratuity for continual sun- 
shine. This underhand proposal was considered 5 
highly selfish and dishonourable, and their petition 
was laid on the table. 

The storekeepers of Burlington were desirous of 
bargaining for at least four decidedly rainy days in 
every week, that the Burlingtonian women might 
be compelled to purchase of /hem their cotton- 
spools and tapes, rows of pins and papers of nee- 
dies, instead of going down to Philadelphia every 
morning in quest of those articles: and thereby 
greatly assisting to impoverish a very ancient and 
highly respectable town, which as yet had not 
adopted any particular means of enriching itself. 

Several market gardeners were urgent for dry 
weather to bring forward their melons. 
others desired rain for their cabbages. 

A farmer offered to pay well for a week’s fine > 
weather till he had got in his hay-harvest. ; 
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10 THE RAIN KING. 


An iron-master offered to pay immensely for a 
tremendous rain to extinguish a fire that was 
raging in his pine-forests. 

We have given but a slight synopsis of the ap- 
plications that were made at the rain office on the 
first day of its opening. People continued pouring 
in and pouring out till three o’clock; after which 
hour no more were to be received. On consulting 
the register it was found that the bespeaks for 
rain were exactly balanced by petitions against it. 
In fact there was a tie, and the rain king was puz- 
zled how to act. The clerks, who were very anx- 
ious that the pluvial experiment should be tested 
on a large scale, and extremely curious to see a 
whole rainy day produced by machinery, hinted 
the pardonability of straining a point, and having 
the rain at all hazards. But (unlike some direct- 
ors of public institutions) the rain king was an 
honourable man, and vehemently opposed to the 
smallest dereliction from strict integrity. One of 
the clerks then proposed tossing up a dollar, and 
trusting to chance. As in these happy days every 
gentleman had a dollar, there was no difficulty in 
obtaining one for the purpose, as would have 
been the case a century before. On the contrary, 
not only the rain king, but each of his clerks, pulled 
out a handful of them. It was decided that heads 
should signify rain, and tails fine weather. 

Just as the rain king was proceeding to throw 
up his dollar, one more carriage was heard to stop: 
and immediately afterwards there was a tap at the 
door. It was opened, and Mrs. Highflyer, a lady 
of very great fashion, made her appearance, expen- 
sively and modishly drest. She swept directly up 
to the rain king, and said to him—*«I hope I am 
not too late—I could not think of coming at the 
same time with the populace, and I knew J could 
be admitted at any hour I pleased. I wish to ex- 
plain that I am going to-morrow evening to have 
a select and splendid party, comprising the very 
cream of the élite of Philadelphia; in short the 
aristocracy of the aristocracy. ‘To my utter horror 
I have just received a letter from some of those 
country cousins whom it is everybody’s misfor- 
tune to have, informing me that if the weather per- 
mits, they purpose to start early to-morrow morn- 
ing (travelling slowly in their own vehicle, as one 
of the girls is delicate) and that they will arrive at 
my house in the evening for a week’s visit. There 
are three sisters and a brother. I took all my chil- 
dren and spent last summer at their farm, for the 
benefit of fresh fruit, and rich milk, and new-laid 
eggs; but they need not have been such fools as 
to think of taking me at my word, when I told 
them, at parting, I should like to see them in Phi- 
ladelphia. As for producing them to my super se- 
lect friends to-morrow evening, it is quite out of 
the question. I shudder at the thoughts of their 
countryfied heads, and their six-months-old finery. 
And as for keeping them back, that is equally im- 
possible; as the more they know there is a party in 
the house, the more they will want to be at it. 
Therefore as their coming depends upon the wea- 
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ther, I have resolved on bespeaking the greatest rain 
(particulary for to-morrow) that machinery can 
produce. Let it be the most driving, the most vio- 
lent, the most unceasing, the most determined, and 
the most extensive that can possibly be made; let it 
pour in torrents for at least thirty miles west of the 
city. Provided it is first rate, and really stops their 
coming, I will pay the highest price for it. For if 
I see one of these Appleshaw faces in my rooms to- 
morrow evening, I shail run away to Oregon to 
hide my mortification.” 

The lady now stopped to take breath; and the 
rain king, though he did not in his heart approve 
her motives, was also in his heart glad that her ap- 
plication, at the eleventh hour, had produced a ma- 
jority of one; and that therefore he could conscien- 
tiously order a capital rain for to-morrow, to be con- 
tinued at discretion during the week. 

Next day the machinery was put into extensive 
operation. At daylight a heavy steam-cloud over- 
spread Philadelphia and the country beyond it, toa 
great distance; and descended in a long hard rain 
that lasted all day without intermission, at a vast 
expense to that ever-regardless-of-expenditure city. 
Branch clouds had been deputed at the same time 
to do their duty in New Jersey and Delaware. 

The results were not quite so satisfactory to the 
applicants at the rain office, as they had anticipa- 
ted. By reading all night at the Doomed of Ded- 
ham, and the Blind Hunchback ef Nehashaminy 
Miss Louisa Vigil’s eyes had become so inflamed 
that the great rainy day was wasted; for (though 
it did keep away Miss Nancy Nethercoat and her 
Dorcas bag) the young lady was entirely unable to 
get through even one leaf of “the Poisoned Rose 
of Seekonk.” 

Mrs. Posey’s husband did stay home with her 
during the long rain, and in consequence became 
tired of his wife. 

The little school-girls obtained a holiday; but 
romped and squabbled and made so much noise, 
that they were slapped, and shut up by their mo- 
thers, and sent crying to bed. 

The umbrella-makers had such a run of custom 
and such a demand for their umbrellas, that their 
journeymen and journey-women struck for higher 
wages, and would not be pacified till their requisi- 
tion was granted. 

The maids that dreaded the wash were, it is 
true, enabled to work at their ball-dresses: but they 
spoiled them from not knowing how. 

The cabmen were gratified by the profits of the 
long rain; only most of them caught cold, and 
coughed themselves off their seats. 

Mrs. Huddleston Henning was prevented by the 
rain from cleaning her house that week, during 
which the state legislature suddenly broke up. So 
Mr. Huddleston Henning could not go to Harris- 
burgh for his divorce, and had to endure the whole 
house-cleaning all the next week. He locked his 
library door: but the room being on the ground-floor, 
his wife and her maids mounted the step-ladder and 
got in at the window. 
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There were only two additional cotton-spools, 
three yards of tape, four rows of pins, and a half- 
quarter-of-a-hundred needles sold in Burlington on 
account of the rain; the women perferring to sit 
idle rather than not go twenty miles and back, for 
their sewing articles. 

The rain did prevent Mrs. Highflyer’s Apple- 
shaw cousins from coming to town; but it also pre- 
vented the choicest of the élite from coming to her 
party. There was to be one still more select, on 
the following evening at Mrs. Tiptop’s; and the 
haute noblesse thought it better to reserve them- 
selves for that, than to run the risk of getting 
rheumatisms, catarrhs, damp feet and splashed 
dresses by stepping out of carriages in a violent 
shower, pattering across flooded pavements, and 
draggling up wet doorsteps. 

It was only in one instance that this rain 
gave unqualified satisfaction to the bespeaker; 
and that was when it extinguished the fire in the 
pines. 

In short it was found every evening, on posting 
the books, that the applicants for a continuance of 
“air weather outnumbered those that desired rain. 
ihe profits of the enterprize not covering the ex- 
penditure, the stock of the rain company fell: and 
the&e was much ruinous speculation in conse- 
quence. 

Natural rains had never occasioned anything 
worse tan submissive regret to those who suffered 
inconvenience from them, and were always re- 
But these 
artificial rains were taken more in anger than in sor- 
row, ‘by all who did not want them. The company 


ceived more ‘» sorrow than in anger. 
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was accused of unfair preferences; and there were 
hints of bribery and corruption. 

A loan was obtained at exorbitant interest, but 
the treasurer of the company ran away with near- 
ly all the money; and is now living in great splen- 
dour in California. A confidential clerk was sent 
to bring him back, but never found him; and the 
confidential clerk’s charges for travelling expenses, 
loss of time, and loss on the sale of a pair of boots 
which he found too tight for him, completely swal- 
lowed up the remainder of the funds. 

The rain king became unpopular, because he 
had not the miraculous power of pleasing everybo- 
dy. The rain works are abandoned; and he has 
gone in the last steam-vessel to China, by the short 
cut, as it is called, through the ship canal that now 
unites the Atlantic and the Pacific. 'The Chinese 
have succeeded in driving away the English, and in 
settling down to the stationary state in which they 
excited the wonder of the world for thousands of 
years. ‘Their country still requires more irrigation 
than it receives, and long droughts are still fre- 
But though the emperor’s edicts generally 
commence with “ Read this and tremble,” he an- 
nounces in them that magic may be employed 
when nothing else will do. Therefore our rain king 
is studying that ancient and respectable art (an 
American can turn his hand to anything), and 
when he has acquired it, and practised it awhile 
successfully, he will most probably return to his 
own country: and be able to furnish every indivi- 
dual with exactly as much rain as will suit that 
individual’s own particular purpose, without in- 
fringing on the convenience of his neighbour. 


quent. 
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THE OLD SOLDIER 


BY MRS. 8. 


AND HIS FAMILY. 


HALE 


(See Plate.) 


Tue soldier had stood by his chieftain’s side, 

When the battle was wild as the rous’d ocean strife; 
At Lodi had seen the blood-swollen tide, 

And Waterloo strewn with the wrecks of life. 


He had stood in the ranks when the simoon’s breath 
Showered Egypt’s hot sands like burning rain; 
Had faced the ice winds, when the valley of death 
Seemed wide as the snows on Muscovy’s plain. 


He had followed the light of his chieftain’s star, 
Till he saw it go down in rayless gloom; 
Then he fled from the mocking world afar, 
To seek in some lonely spot a tomb. 


But the true and the faithful are noted abuve, 
And mercy the falling, when humble, will meet, 
And the angel of peace twines the garland of love, 
And its flowers are strewn at the soldier’s feet. 


He gains, what he never had won in war’s strife, 
A home, where he’s planted the rose and vine, 
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But the light of his life is his gentle wife, 
And his children, whose kisses are sweeter than wine 


He is happy—he dreams not of glory below, 
But his Clara has shown the believer is blest— 

He can smile at the world with its mirage like show, 
And look up to heaven as the place of rest. 


Oh! what hath come o’er him, and shaken his frame 
A semblance—an image—a toy for the young! 

His lips may not utter Napoleon’s name, 
But we read on his face how the arrow hath stung. 


He thinks, while love, sorrow, and pride rise in turn, 
Like clouds that the setting sun draws in its train, 
Of his genius and valor, and majesty siern, 
Of his kindness and power— and that all was vain! 


Yes, all was vain, while the se/f in his heart 
Chain’d the spirit, whose mission was freedom and truth 
The soldier will ne’er with that lov’d semblance part, 
But he worships no longer the god of his youth. 
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THE FIFTH OF MAY. 


AN ODE, FROM THE ITALIAN OF MANZONI. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “WM. TELL,” 


“MARY STUART,” “JOAN OF ARC,” ETC 


Vergin di servo encomio 

E di codardo oltraggio, 

Sorge or commosso al subito 
Sparir di tanto raggio, 

E scioglie all’ urna un cantico, 
Che forse non morra.—Sranz. IL. 


He was;—now motionless and lone, 
— All hushed life’s latest sichs, 
That mighty breath for ever flown 
The unconscious Ruin lies, 
And Earth—as desolate and chill 
Earth, awestruck at the tale, is still; 
Mute musing o’er the last sad hour 
Of the portentous Man, 
Nor knows when mind of equal power 
Shall flame in Glory’s van, 
When mortal step, so vast, so dread, 
Shall thunder o’er her bloudstained bed 


Him, high enthroned in sovereign state, 
I saw, nor woke the strain; 
When, by vicissitude of fate, 
He fell, rose, sank again, 
Though thousand Voices rang around, 
Mine joined not in the empty sound 
No dastard outrage on these lips, 
No breath of servile praise, 
Now, in that mighty Sun’s eclipse, 
My virgin voice I raise, 
And twine around his lowly tomb 
A wreath which yet, perchance, may bloom 


From Alp to Pyramid, from far 
Manzanar to the Rhine, 
We heard the thunder-crash of War, 
We saw his lightnings shine; 
On, on they burst, from sea to sea, 
From Tanais to Sicily. 
Was this true Glory? Future time 
Will say; meanwhile, in dim 
Suspense, before that Power sublime 
We bow, who willed in Him 
To stamp a trace more bright, more grand, 
Of His own all creative Hand 


he trembling and tempestuous thrill 
Of thought, of purpose high, 
The anxious heart, the stubborn will, 
That burned to reign or die, 
And grasp’d and held a power, a scope 
Not Folly’s self had dared to hope, 
All this He proved; and glory bright, 
Enhanced by perils past, 
The strife, the victory, the flight, 
And exile sad, at last, 
Twice prostrate—in the dust o’erthrowa— 
And twice exalted o’er a throne. 


HE NAMED HIMSELF ;—in deathlike gloom, 
Against each other arm’d, 
To Him, expectant of their doom, 
Two Ages turn—alarm’d 
He saw, judged, spake his sovereign wili, 
And, at the mandate, both were stiil.— 
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HE VANISHED ;—on a lonely Isle, 
In languor closed his days, 
The theme of Envy’s baleful smile, 
Of Pi.y’s softest lays, 
Of inextinguishable Hate, 
And Love, triumphant over fate. 


As on the shipwrecked wretch’s head 
The o’erwhelming billow weighs, 
From which, but now, with arms outspread 
And wandering, wistful gaze, 
He vainly strove, whilst heaved on high, 
Some far-off headland to descry: 
Thus, on that Soul the gathering shade 
Of sad reflection fell ;— 
Alas, how often He essay’d 
His own vast tale to tell, 4 
Whilst, on the eternal page, unmann'd 
Down sank his listless hand. 


And oh! how oft, when silent Day 
Was lingering in the West, 
Downcast those eyes of lightning ray, 
Arms folded on his breast, 
He stood, whilst memory of the past 
Its quivering flashes round him cast: 
Again, as in glory’s day, reveal’d 
He saw his eagles fly, 
Saw the waving plume, and the tented field, 
And the squadrons rushing by, 
The warriors, that heard but to obey, 
And ihe monarchs, who crouched beneath his sway 


In pangs like these, against despair 
His breathless Spirit strove, 

Fast sinking; but a Hand was there, 
In pity, from above, 

Wafiing him into a purer clime, 

And leading him on, through paths sublime, 
That cloudless hope inspire, 

To eternal meads, to a prize, which exceeds 
E’en the bosom’s fond desire, 

Where the Glory, that round his noontide play'd, 

Is but as silence and as shade. 


Lovely, beneficent, divine, 
To noblest triumphs prone, 
Do thou, O Faith, with joy benign, 
Inscribe upon his stone, 
That never Eminence more proud 
To Golgotha’s dishonour bow’'d. 
True to his merits as his faults, 
Be hushed all fiercer zeal ; 
The God, who prostrates and exalts, 
Who wounds, but loves to heal, 
That pitying God was there, to shed 
A solace on his desert bed. 








~~ 
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THE MIDNIGHT 


VOYAGE OF THE 


SEAGULL. 


A TRADITION OF SALEM. 


BY MRS. VOLNEY E. HOWARD. 


I vo not affirm that the following tale is true; 
but I assure the reader that it is a veritable legend, 
handed down by oral testimony from parent to 
child, and was believed to be true by our pious an- 
cestors, and no less persons than the judges of the 
land in the year . As it is a little more ima- 
ginative than the generality of those pinching, pin- 
sticking, abortive efforts at the supernatural, which 
yet—frightful to think—gave to the stake and the 
halter so many poor wretches at a subsequent pe- 
riod, I fancied it might prove somewhat interesting 
to your readers. 

Tradition has located the events I am about to 
relate in the town of Salem, in Massachusetts, but 
so changed by increase of wealth and population 
from the straggling sort of place it then was, that 
with the exception of its two harbours, few locali- 
ties remain to point out to posterity the precise 
spots in the now flourishing town where the scenes 
of diablerie happened, or the dramatis persone 
lived. 

It was a cold frosty night, in the savage month 
of January, when the moon and stars shone with 
uncommon brilliancy, and cast their cold beams 
over the thick carpet of snow that covered the 
streets and the country far about, that Horace Har- 
den sat alone in his study, which opened to the 
The curtains were closely drawn, and a 





street. 
bright fire, roaring up the oldfashioned chimney, 
cast a blaze of light and cheerfulness over the room, 
with its massive oak furniture, its shelves of books, 
and a single oil painting (an heirloom) that hung 
opposite. Doctor Harden, as he was usually called, 
was seated at a table covered with books and pa- 
pers, but he was not engaged in study. On what 
was he meditating’ On his promising prospects? 
Or on the literary fame he had already won? No: 
he is meditating, with a look of deep despondency, 
upon a miniature which he has detached from a 
ribbon around his neck; let us glance at it—a 
lovely, a very lovely girl! Who is she? Perchance 
the open letter on the table before him will throw 
light upon the subject; let us use our privilege and 
look over his shoulder. 


Dear Georce:—I have but to-day received 
your most welcome letter. I am truly glad to hear 
of your arrival, though I acknowledge that a de- 
gree of selfishness has a share in my pleasure, as I 
need a friendly heart to whom I can unburden my 
soul, and you have been from boyhood my only 
confidant. I am not, I trust, cold-hearted; [ wish 
well to my neighbours and associates; but I cannot 


” 


VOL. XXV.——« 


run up those intimacies which other men do, (dig- 
nifying them with the name of friendship,) or 
make a friend of any of those with whom I am 
surrounded. I am on sociable terms with many, but 
their minds are deficient in such qualities as I re- 
quire, before I can bestow the affection, the esteem, 
and the confidence that I have for so many years, 
my dear George, given to you. 

I have not now, as in former times, to tell you 
of my fond hopes, my lover’s fears, and my efforts 
to obtain a competence, that I might offer it to my 
Sarah; you know long since that all my hopes 
seemed on the point of accomplishment. Compe- 
tence, ay even wealth it may be termed in this 
country, is mine; Sarah’s affections were, oh hea- 
vens! are still, mine; even her father consented to 
the marriage, and every obstacle seemed removed. 
Oh! what happiness it was when that consent was 
won, and I clasped her to my heart, exclaiming 
«“ Mine, my own, my beautiful!” Yes, it was bliss 
to sit and gaze into the depths of those dark eyes, 
and read the fond, the innocent love of the bashful 
girl, whose lips faltered in maiden modesty to make 
the avowal! Yes, it was bliss, and I was happy; 
but short-lived happiness, for the past year has 
been productive of frightful changes. I had various 
reasons for not writing you a detailed account of 
my disappointment and distress, and I thought I 
could so much more easily communicate my sor- 
rows viva voce than by letter; but I feel that I was 
mistaken, and wish you to be acquainted with the 
leading particulars before I see you. 

About a month after your departure Mr. Carew, 
to the surprise of every body, and of his daughter 
and myself in particular, after an excursion to 
Charlestown, Boston, and the vicinity, returned 
with another wife! No one doubted his right to 
wed if he wished; but the suddenness of the match, 
and the apparent unsuitableness of the lady, pain- 
ed Sarah and myself. You recollect Mrs. Matte, 
the old French woman (as she was generally sup- 
posed), who resided in the outskirt of the town, on 
the path toward Lynn? I had heard it mentioned 
that her daughter had come to see her, but con- 
cluding that she was some poor person of her mo- 
ther’s class, with whom, except in my professional 
character, I could have nothing in common, and 
giving every moment I could spare from my busi- 
ness to Sarah, I had forgotten her existence. Con- 
ceive then my astonishment on finding that she 
was the person selected by Mr. Carew, to succeed 
his former excellent lady, to be the mother and 
companion of his beautiful daughter! 

13 
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14 THE MIDNIGHT VOYAGE OF 


I had been absent for a day or two, and on my 
return hastened to Mr. Carew’s. Sarah was alone 
in the usual sitting room; she had evidently been 
in tears; and in answer to my anxious inquiries, 
informed me of her father’s marriage. I eagerly de- 
manded what sort of a person his wife was, and 
how she behaved to Sarah,—determining in my 
own mind to hasten our marriage, and rescue her 
from the society of one so uncongenial, as I felt as- 
sured Mrs. Matte’s daughter must be, to the refined, 
the gentle Sarah. Her description of her mother- 
in-law was rather confused; I could only discover 
that she was an oldish woman, with fierce black 
eyes and a malicious look, dressed very gaily; very 
soft spoken, but in Sarah’s opinion very deceitful. 
She had not treated Sarah ill; oh no, she had been 
there but two days, and called her ‘ dear,’ and ‘her 
sweet girl,’ and ‘ her charming daughter,’ perpetu- 
ally; but to Sarah’s fancy all was hollow beneath 
this show of kindness; too much parade, too much 
She was not vulgar, though there 
was a fussiness about her that showed, in Sarah’s 
opinion, that she had not been accustomed to her 
present station in society. I endeavoured to soothe 


officiousness. 


Sarah, and mentioned my desire of removing her 
to a house of her own as soon as possible, with 
every other assurance that I could give her, though 
inwardly fretting at Mr. ¢ ‘arew’s delusion. I paint- 
ed to myself a florid, buxom widow, of a station 
just above poverty, gaudily dressed and proud of 
her new importance, and was deliberating on what 
I should say to Mr. Carew, when the door opened 
and in glided the new Madam Carew. Were I 
less sick at heart, I should play with your curio- 
sity; but I must be as brief as my wish of putting 
you fully in possession of the circumstances will 


THE SEAGULL. 


though I aided her endeavours, to my mortification 
Sarah uttered nothing but monosyllables, and be- 
came sadder and sadder, till Mrs. Carew rising, and 
gracefully bidding us adieu, quitted the room. 
For the first time, I thought Sarah prejudiced and 
unjust. Her mother-in-law appeared to me totally 
different from her description. Even now she 
insisted that her description was correct; that 
though she might look young to me, she looked 
old to her, and disagreeable and malicious she was 
sure she was. 

If I write so minutely, I shall fill a volume in- 
stead of a letter: but I have been more particular 
in this instance, as it was the first symptom of a— 
what shall I call it? wandering of intellect (George 
— it must be said—) in my beloved Sarah. I must 
hurry on to the conclusion of my days of happi- 
ness. I saw but little of Sarah for a month or six 
weeks after the marriage of Mr. Carew. The duties 
of my profession called me at that time much into 
the country; and when I returned cold or wet of 
an evening, I felt too much exhausted to dress and 
enter into general society; and Mr. Carew’s house 
was constantly filled with company; so that the 
only interviews I had with Sarah were for a few 
minutes in the morning before I began my now 
At the end of a few weeks, how- 
ever, | became more disengaged, and was delighted 
to feel that I could once more give a large portion 
of my time to my affianced bride. But a change 
had come over my day-dream of bliss. 


daily journeys. 


I observed 
an alteration in my Sarah, that did not appear to 
have as yet struck any other person, at least no 
one had mentioned it, and I hardly know how to 
describe it, though it filled me with anxiety. She 
seemed to have become apathetic; the bright glance 


; permit. Suppose then my surprise at beholding of intelligence which was wont to meet mine, be- 
$ one of the most elegant women I had ever seen, came wandering and cold; she became silent, sul- , 
richly dressed it is true, but with the utmost taste len and variable in her temper; at times she would ; 
¢ and propriety, who, approaching with an air of the weep violently, but give no reason for it. In fact, ' 
¢ most winning kindness and suavity, said, she became totally altered, till by degrees her fine j 
é “Ts your headache any better, my dear Miss mind was entirely deranged and lost: not in the } 
Carew? I have been looking for these drops; they wild ravings of insanity, but oh, misery, in the r 
are excellent for a headache. Nay, do not refuse dulness of idiocy! P 
to gratify me by accepting such a trifle; I assure I have sat by her for hours, endeavouring to d 
you they will relieve you immediately.” awaken some gleam of the enlightened intellect t! 
. She forced into Sarah’s hand a beautiful visna- that once glowed in that beautiful statue, and in ir 
grette, set in pearls, and turning to me, who had despair at my ill success, have broken from her n 
involuntarily risen and remained standing, she presence, and in the silence and darkness of my it 
continued: own room, have thrown myself on the floor, and s] 
«“ Dr. Harden, I think? I have had the pleasure howled in unutterable agony. I think I could bet- V 
of meeting you before, though you, I see, have for- ter bear to see her dead, to know that the worst tk 
gotten it. Pray, sit down, and do not make me had come, than to see her suffer this living death in 
feel myself an intruder, for the few minutes I shall that forms the dreadful obstacle between us! I w 
stay.” can see her whenever I choose, for to her father, 
There was nothing in the words, but the man- yes, and even to Mrs. Carew, I seem ever a welcome te 
ner in which they were said, gave me the idea of | guest; yes, five minutes’ walk will place me in her w 
an old friend, though when or where we had met, presence; but for what? but to torture my heart by tal 
I could not for my life recall. She remained, per- seeing her who was—Heaven forgive me—my gr 
haps, half an hour conversing cheerfully and plea- idol, degraded to a child, and not an intelligent ex 
santly on various subjects, and discovering a richly one either, sitting on the carpet playing with sp 
stored memory and cultivated mind. She endea- baby’s toys, or crouched in a corner of the sofa in sh 
voured to draw Sarah into the conversation; but, hopeless, sullen despondency. It isa singular fea- wo 
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THE MIDNIGHT VOYAGE 


ture in her distemper, that she neither raves nor 
prattles; she seems to have forgotten how to talk 
connectedly. Alas! it is more like the meetings 
of old to sit in my lonely office, and gaze on those 
sweet features as limned by the artist, in the mini- 
In that I can still see that 
bright glance, that smile of peculiar sweet arch- 
ness which has so long been a stranger to those 
I had been absent for a few days; 
and on my return, I went to Mr. Carew’s; my visits 
have been so constant, that I have gradually omit- 
ted knocking; and as usual, I opened the door of 
the sitting room, and entered without ceremony. 
This room has, since Sarah’s illness, been appro- 
priated to her, and there, as usual, I found her, 
attended not by her old nurse, but by Mrs. Carew. 

She is a singular, and I believe an amiable wo- 
man. It was not till lately that I became, as it 
were, acquainted with her. When she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Carew, I was so much absorbed in 
Sarah, that though I thought her handsome and 
elegant, I suffered myself to be prejudiced against 
her by the evident dislike of my poor Sarah, whose 
dislike is, I suppose, very natural from an only 
child to a stepmother. Or, perhaps, it was the 
aberration of her intellect, which, alas, had then 
commenced, which created such groundless enmi- 


ature she gave me. 


beautiful lips. 


ty. Contrary to my fears, Mrs. Carew seems really 
attached to Sarah, and watches over her as over a 
younger sister; for in spite of poor Sarah’s expres- 
sions of oldish, she is a young and very attractive 
woman; nay, she may well be called beautiful, for 
she gains on the esteem every time one sees her. 
Indeed, she looks younger every day; and yet it is 
a rather singular fact, that at times, when I look 
at her suddenly, I receive the impression that she 
is old; but I suppose it is fancy, because she is the 
wife of an old man; for her magnificent black eyes 
are as brilliant as diamonds, and her red lip and 
roseate cheeks tell that the blood of youth is cours- 
Her figure is regal, and 
her conversation and manners particularly fasci- 
nating. It is a_ brilliant 


ing through her veins. 


mixture of masculine 
sense and information with feminine softness and 
delicacy. I like her society; it prevents my 
thoughts from resting too intensely on my suffer- 
ing love; and I generally converse with her for 
But Sarah, 
it is evident, dislikes her as much as ever, and 


most of the time I pass at her house. 


shows it as much as her enfeebled state will admit. 
What is all this to you? I know not, but out of 
the fulness of the heart the ‘pen writeth,’ in this 
instance. Oh, my poor Sarah! I should think and 
write of nothing but thee! 

Mrs. Carew was standing before her when I en- 
tered; she held a glass with a dark-coloured liquid 
which she was persuading Sarah very earnestly to 
take; but just as I opened the door, Sarah with an- 
gry vehemence dashed the glass from her hand, 
I won’t, I won’t!” then 
springing from the sofa and looking wildly round, 
she screamed, “You may beat me, but I won't, I 
won't!” At this moment Mrs. Carew looked round, 


exclaiming “I won't, i 
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she had heard the opening of the door; her face 
was agitated and flushed, and for a second looked 
old; but instantly composing herself, she approach- 
ed me and said with a sigh, 
“This is a thankless office! she will not take 
her medicine, though you ordered it every day! I 
am compelled to disguise it every way to get her 
to swallow it, and you heard how she speaks to 
me! 
her sake, and—why should I not say it? for yours! 
Oh! could I but see her restored! But that I fear 


is hopeless! It is hereditary—there was madness 


Me, who have done and borne so much for 


”? 


in her mother’s family! 
«“ But I am surprised to hear her speak,” said I; 
“T have not heard her say so much for months!” 
“ Havn’t you indeed?” exclaimed Mrs. Carew. 
“She can talk if she pleases; but her language and 
ideas are so—so debased, that I am thankful when 


she is silent. It is so distressing to hear indecent 


9 


language and vulgar oaths from lips like hers! 
cried I, « Mrs. Carew, do not 


” 


“Good Heavens! 
distract me!”’ 

« Distract you!” said she, in her most musical 
voice, her large dark eyes suffused with tears. “ Is 
it not enough to distract me, to see you hanging 
over yonder hopeless maniac’ wasting your young 
feelings, your rich love, over asenseless block! But 
what do I say—excuse me, Dr. Harden; in truth 
I am very foolish and almost worn out.” 

All this was said with a manner and air that I 
cannot describe their fascination; suffice it to say, 
that I led her to a seat, pressed her hand to my 
lips, and was about to seat myself by her, when 
Sarah stood between us, her eyes flashing, her lips 
open, her face, her very brow flushed! She pushed 
Mrs. Carew away, and seizing my wrist looked in 
my face in such a sad strange manner, that it cut 
me to the heart; and George, as I glanced from her 
to Mrs. Carew, as I live I saw flit over her coun- 
tenance the elvish malicious expression I had some- 
times heard poor Sarah speak of! Sarah seemed 
striving to speak, but after a moment the anima- 
tion faded away, her features assumed a wobegone 
expression, she passed her hand backward and for- 
ward over her forehead as if striving in vain to re- 
collect something, shook her head faintly, and drop- 
ping my hand returned slowly to her accustomed 
seat. I could stay no longer, but rushed into the 
open air. Poor, poor Sarah, how is this to end? I 
cannot but hope, for she certainly d/d seem more 
animated—there was a change, and I need not tell 
you that any change from the dead sea of stupi- 
dity, must be for the better. 


Thus far had our hero written; he was still gaz- 
ing mournfully at the miniature, when a slight 
knock was heard, and though it was late in the 
evening, Dr. Harden was not surprised, but rose 
and bade the applicant walk in. The door was 
slowly pushed open, and fir:t the head and then 
the body of a man was introduced, who nodding 
his head to the doctor by way of bow, stood twist- 
ing his raccoon-skin cap into different shapes, and 
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glancing his little peery gray eyes into every cor- 
ner of the room. 

“ Well Joe,” said Dr. Harden, after waiting for 
his visitor to speak, “ what is the matter, does any 
body want to see me?” 

« [—[—I—would be glad to, sir,”” answered Joe, 
with considerable effort. 

“ Very well, sit down then, and let us see what’s 
the matter,” good-naturedly responded the doctor. 

But Joe remained immovable, his foot half rais- 
ed, his mouth open, and his eyes no longer darting 
about, but fixed on the spot where the pet kitten 
quietly and comfortably slept at one side of the 
fireplace. While he is staring at the cat, let us take 
a survey of him. He is a young man, not more 
than eighteen or nineteen years old, a little above 
the middle size, and formed for strength and acti- 
vity. His outward man was enveloped in a large 
pea jacket, which met a pair of loose thick reddish 
boots, and round his neck was tied a black silk 
handkerchief. The head belonging to this alluring 
person was decorated with a natural shock of 
coarse light hair, that seemed unconscious of the 
comb or brush, and stood forth independently in 
every direction, excepting where an attempt had 
been made behind to bind the ends into a queue. 
The face, though not rich in intellect, was by no 
means foolish, though there was that uncertain 
wavering expression that characterizes those who, 
“unstable as water,” can never excel. Dr. Harden 
reiterated his request to Joe to sit down; but that 
worthy, depositing his cap upon the floor, with 
long careful strides, as light as his heavy fishing 
boots would allow, approached the unsuspecting 
cat, and seizing her with both hands, with a grin 
of mingled terror and delight marched toward the 
door. 

“Joe!” said Horace, “what ails you? are you 
bewitched?” 

«“ Don’t, Doector—d-don’t,” exclaimed Joe, hold- 
ing the cat at arms’ length, “you know who’s 
hearing you?” 

«“ Why nobody, you goose,” said Horace laugh- 
ing, “ but you and the cat!” 

«“ Cat!”’ stuttered Joe; “’deed Doctor I only call- 
ed acause I’m so bad with the rheumatiz, and 
you’re powerful in curing that; only, you see, I 
can’t tell just how I feel when anybody’s here; I 
wouldn’t affront pussy I’m sure, only jest let me 
put her out doors till I’m done.” 

He carried pussy out, all the way declaring that 
all he came for was to consult the doctor about his 
ailments, then closing the door he crept to the fire, 
and looking piteously up in the doctor’s face, he 
whispered, 

“Tm in an awful state, Doctor!” 

“In an awful state, Joe! What in the name of 
common sense is the matter? The rheumatism is 
not very pleasant, but you need not make so much 
fuss about it. Why, be a man, Joe!” 

“ Oh Doctor!” whimpered Joe, “’tain’t that, it’s 
my poor soul I’m feared about! Oh dear! oh dear!” 

“ Your soul, Joe?” cried Horace; “ you had bet- 
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ter go to the minister, but sit down and don’t be a 
fool, or go and let the cat in first; hear how she is 
mewing.” 

«“ Oh Lord, Doctor, don’t; do let her stay out a 
little while, do now; I’ve got somethen to tell you, 
and maybe she would tell them,’ said Joe; then 
sinking his voice to a whisper, he went on, “ I’ve 
somethen to tell you, but you must not tell no- 
body, or it will be my death, oh dear, oh dear!” 

«“ What have you been about, Joe?” said the 
doctor sternly; “have you been doing anything 
wrong?” 

“No! no, sir!” cried Joe eagerly, but dropping 
his voice, he went on, “that ar—I didn’t want to 
do any, I wur forced to do what I did! but you see, 
Doctor, you must promise not to tell nobody if you 
want to do any good. I’m afeard to tell, and then 
agin I’m afeard I shall go out of my head if I don’t 
tell.” 

Dr. Harden felt both curiosity and interest about 
poor Joe; he knew him for a goodnatured simple 
fellow, much attached to himself in return for for- 
mer kindness shown to Joe’s mother when suffer- 
ing both from sickness and poverty. Horace had 
not seen him for some time, and now beheld with 
some surprise his usual vacant, good-humoured 
simper and lounging gait, exchanged for an eager 
suffering look, and a nervous terrified manner. He 
concluded that some one had been playing some 
trick on his humble friend, and resolved to inter- 
fere in his favour. 

« Sit down, Joe,” said he, “I promise to keep 
your secret, unless you give me leave to disclose it, 
so sit down and let me hear all about it.” 

Drawing his chair as near to that of his patron 
as possible, Joe commenced his narration in the 
following words: 

“ You know, sir, how I’m cabin boy aboard of 
the Seagull, Capt. Allen, I suppose? Well, when 
we come home last vi'ge, about a month ago, the 
ship was brought along-side of Mr. Carew’s wharf 
in winter harbour and jest lashed to the piles, and 
after she was unloaded Mr. Carew said how if I 
was a-mind to be faithful and take good care of the 
wessel, I mought stay aboard and keep her in or- 
der, pump her out you know, sir, and sich like, 
and get my grub at his house, and he’d allow mea 
trifle for wages; so mother was glad that I could 
be arning somethin in winter, though it was main 
lonesome to the old woman having me away all 
night, and a good part of the day.” 

«“ My good fellow,” said Horace, utterly out 
patience, “if you have nothing better than this to 
tell you had better go home, I—” 

“Oh Doctor,” said Joe in great alarm, “I have, 
sir, I have, only I wanted you to know all about 
it. Well, sir, I staid aboard, and for some nights 
nothin disturbed me, till one Friday night, jest 
arter I had turned in, I heard somebody call me, so 
I jumped up and ran on deck, and now sir you 
won't believe me, but it is as true as I’m a sitting 
here, who should be standing on the wharf but 
Madam Carew! I was struck all on a heap, and 
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stood a rubbin my eyes, when she said, ‘ Help me 
on board Joe;’ so what could I do, sir?” 

“Go on,” said Horace, “I will talk with you 
about it by and by.” 

“ Well sir, [ went and give her my hand, and 
she jumped aboard, and arter her come the sightest 
a cats ever you did see; as I stood a thinking what 
she wanted and what she was going to do with all 
them hannimals, she says says she, ‘Joe, is not 
there a bible in the cabin?’ ‘ Yes marm,’ says I. 
‘ Well,’ says she, ‘go and bring it up.’ So I runs 
down and brung it up, wondering what she was 
going to do; so she told me to take it and throw it 
overboard. ‘Why marm,’ says I, ‘’tis the cap- 
pen’s;’ but she stamped her foot on the deck and 
looked at me with them great big black eyes of 
hern so fierce-like that I felt quite flabergasted; so 
says she, ‘Ain’t I your owner’s wife,’ says she, 
‘and what’s more, if you don’t do just as I tell you 
you shall never see another sun.’ She frightened 
me so that [ was afeard to say no, and I did as she 
said, and as I throwed the blessed bible over the 
taffrail, as it struck the water she laughed, and 
there was such a laughing all round that I thought 
there was a hundred folks there, and then I heard 
a kind of scrabbling, and I looked and seed ever 
so many things like cats, only they warn’t cats, 
crawling aboard on all sides, and them was 
what was laughing! I was just thinking of jump- 
ing ashore and running home, when Madam Ca- 
rew says, ‘Joe! you’re in my power, and all that 
will save you is to do just as I tell you. Cast off 
the ropes there,’ and she pointed to stem and stern, 
and I fe/t that I must do her bidding, she looked 
so dreadful, so I did, and then she told me to go 
down below and stay till she called me; so I went 
down into the cabin, for I was glad to get out of 
the way of such queer looking folks.” 

«“ What queer looking folks, Joe?” said Horace, 
concluding some trick had been played on his hum- 
ble friend, and determined to sift it. 

“ Why——Doctor—didn’t I tell you? The cats— 
I mean the men and women that they turned 
out to be, all dressed mighty fine too, but queer 
somehow, and they made such noises and looked 
so at me that I made but one jump down the com- 
panion way, and it was a good while afore I dared 
to peep up to see what they were about. By 
Jings! it was a sight, Doctor! These queer sailors 
had got the old Seagull under weigh, and though 
there warn’t a thimble full of wind, the sails 
drawed, and she went snorting through the water, 
right down the bay!” 

“ Joe,” said Horace in utter surprise, “ you mean 
you dreamed all this I presume? It was a singular 
dream to be sure, still” — 

“Oh no, Doctor,” said Joe, fixing his earnest 
eyes on Horace’s face, “twan’t a dream! I be tell- 
ing Heaven’s truth sir! Did I ever tell you a lie?” 

“ No Joe, not that I know of, go on with your 
story!” answered Horace, who determined to hear 
the whole, and then form his opinion as to Joe’s 
sanity. 
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«“ Well Doctor, they were all quiet enough for 
some time, but after a while, Lord save us! whata 
racket they did make! 
on ’em and they were chasing one another about 


The shrouds was hung full 


the deck like mad, and sometimes they were danc- 
ing, but I could not see who played, and I never 
heard sich tunes afore; it made my flesh all creep- 
creep so queerly! And all the time it grew warm- 
er and warmer, till it was more like July than De- 
cember! 
thing that I could not understand, and they all 
stopped their frolicking and huddled together on 
deck, and I was feared they’d catch me peeping 


Well! at last somebody hollored some- 


and kill me, so I creeped down and lay down on 
the transom; so in a minute Madam Carew looked 
down the companion and called me, and at first I 
did not answer, for I was afeard that they had found 
out I was a watching them and was a gving to 
throw me overboard, but she said, «he’s a laying 
there sound asleep! I told you he was a simple- 
ton!’ so when she called again I made believe to 
wake up and”’— 

«“ Well, well, Joe! don’t be quite so long in your 
story, my man!” said the doctor, who began to be 
interested in Joe’s adventure; if it was a hoax, it 
was a bold one, and he was determined to find it 
out. 

“T’m a telling as fast as I can, Doctor; I aint 
book larned like you, so I hopes you will put up 
with me.” 

Horace saw that the more he interrupted Joe, 
the more prosaic he would be, and resolved to let 
him go on in his own fashion. 

«“ Well Doctor, she called me, so I made believe 
I'd been asleep, and jumped up the ladder and 
stood a looking about, and there we was, close in- 
to land, but it warn’t Salem, it were bright moon- 
light, and I could see as plain as day; there 
warn’t no more vessels there, for there was only a 
little bit of beach and no harbour, and what kept 
the vessel steady I don’t know, for she warn’t an- 
chored; howsever Madam Carew told me to hoist 
out the boat and row her ashore; well you see 
there warn’t no boat aboard but an old wherry 
turned bottom up a midships, so I told her how it 
would take two or three men to hoist that out, but 
she stamped her foot, and I jest took hold and 
turned it over, and then a heap of ’em catched hold 
and had it out afore you could wink, for somehow 
it seemed as if they could not do anything of that 
sort without I begun first. Well! then she told 
me to row her ashore, so I jumped in and she and 
another got in with me and I pulled ashore, and I 
heard a great splattering in the water, and Lord! 
there was a whole school of cats a swimming arter 
for dear life! Well! I almost dropped the oars, for 
cats you know be creeters that don’t like the water 
But it made no odds whether I rowed or 
not, for the wherry went dancing along and run 
up high and dry itself; so they got out and went 
up the bank, and Madam Carew told me to stay 
by the boat till she come back, and staring at me 
with her big eyes, she held up her finger and said 


no how! 
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if I did not mind her I was a dead man, for she’d 
got the power over me. Well! I was forced to stay 
till they come back, which they did in no great 
time, all loaded with marsh rosemary, and oh how 
green and pretty it looked!” 

«“ Marsh rosemary! Green and pretty at this 
time of year, Joe!” cried the doctor, thinking he 
had discovered a discrepancy in Joe’s narrative. 

“Don’t I tell you, sir,” cried Joe, “that it 
warn’t this time of year ‘here, for the trees looked 
all green and full of leaves, and it was as warm as 
summer! and I had to pull off my pea jacket? It 
got warm very soon after we left the bay, and the 
brig cut through the water like a streak of chalk, 
though as I told you, there was not a capful of 
wind.” 

«“ Well Joe,” said Horace, “ this is the strangest 
story; has not some person put all this in your 
mouth, Joe? Iam afraid you are suffering your- 
self to be made the tool of some bad person!” 

“And that’s true enough,” cried poor Joe, “the 
tool of the devil I’m afraid! Oh Lord! what’s that?” 

Horace started and looked in the direction to 
which Joe’s trembling finger pointed. It was his 
cat that, tired of remaining in the cold, had scram- 
bled on to the window ledge, and pressing herself 
against the glass, gave token of her presence by a 
loud mew. 

“Tt is my own poor cat,” said he, “and as she 
is very useful I must insist on taking her in, as [ 
will prove to you that she at least is no witch.” 
So saying he opened the window, and taking the 
shivering grimalkin in his hand, placed her on the 
cover of the large bible that lay on a corner of the 
table. Puss stood very contentedly rubbing her 
head against her master’s hand, till Joe was satis- 
fied that she was bona fide a cat and nothing else, 
and turning away continued his tale of diablerie. 

“ Doctor, you must not be mad with I for being 
skeart! If you'd a seen all I seed, you mought be 
a leetle skeery too! But howsever, to finish off, 
when they got down to the wherry they seemed in 
a great hurry, and all on ’em put their green stuff 
into the wherry, and Madam Carew says, ‘come 
Joe, row me on board;’ so she and one more got in, 
and I rowed them on board, and t’others come like 
cats again, only I could not see how they did it, for 
one minute they was men and women standing on 
the beach, and the next—why—they were cats 
walloping in the water! Well, the woman as was 
with Madam Carew says to me, ‘ Joe, how do you 
like Bermuda”? and Madam Carew said ‘hush, 
there is no need to let him know more than we 
are obliged to, and if he tells ‘haf, he shall never 
Oh Doctor! I’m afeard that 
I aint got 


see another Friday!’ 
I am a dead man if you can’t help me! 
much more to tell: they got the boat aboard some- 
how, and we got home before daybreak, then Mad- 
am Carew offered me a crown, but I didn’t want 
none of her money, then she sot up a laugh and 
said I should take it, so I took it and put it down 
in the fo’kisle, and here they are, for I won’t keep 
em any longer!” 
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So saying he put his hand in his trousers pock- 
et and drew forth a dirty rag, from which he took 
three crowns and presented them to the doctor, 
who said “there are three crowns, you said she 
gave you but one.” 

“ That’s the first time, sir,” answered Joe; “ they 
been twice since that. I don’t think they always go 
to one place, but ’tis always warm weather, and they 
bring on board marsh rosemary or whatever it is.” 

« What do they do with it?” said the doctor. 

“ The dear knows, sir, they takes it away with 
them, and is very careful to pick up every sprig. I 
aint dared to speak of it, but I’m a growing sick, 
and if they go on so I shall die, I can’t stand it.” 

“ Why, what is there in it so frightful, Joe?” 
said Horace, wishing to gain every information 
possible before he made up his mind on the singu- 
lar account given by the young sailor. 

“Oh you don’t know the 4eel of it, Doctor,” 
cried Joe, with an involuntary shudder, and pull- 
ing his chair still nearer to the doctor, while his 
paliid countenance, his sunken cheeks and a sort 
of hopeless expression in his eyes, convinced his 
hearer that if it was a trick, Joe was sincere in his 
belief of its reality. “Itis an awful feel sir, to have 
your flesh feel creeping all over you, and your 
hair standing up from the roots, and a sort of faint- 
iness as if there was something awful nigh you 
that you could not see, as I know there is when 
they are on board. You see Doctor, after the first 
time, they didn’t order me down below, and feeling 
curous like, I stood sometimes on deck, and as they 
didn’t say nothing to me I felt bolder; I wanted 
to find out who steered and give orders, for though 
I could see them, there was thick darkness all abaft 
the binacle, nor was there any candle in the bina- 
cle, so how they could see the compass puzzled me 
famously; so when they were all eating and drink- 
ing, (and where they got their vittles and wine J 
don’t know,) I crept up towards the helm, but I 
could not go there, for my hair stood on eend 
worser than ever, and a cold clammy sweat broke 
out over me, and I thought I should have swoun- 
ded; and a strange low laugh burst out of the dark- 
ness and rang all over the ship! A// was stillina 
minute, and I was so skeered that I dropped right 
down on the deck and crawled away on all fours till 
I got down below. It wan’t a loud laugh, it was very 
low and sweet, but it rang all round, and it made 
my blood run cold, and I didn’t get over it, for I 
shook and trembled as I sat in the cabin, and every 
creak the rudder gave I shuddered and felt my 
heart jump up in my throat! And Doctor, it is a 
fact, I feel worser now when they go away than 
while they are there; for how do I know if what 
steers, that I can’t see, goes away too? And I don’t 
like te go on the quarter-deck in the day-time even, 
and anights—oh I can’t sleep; I lay shivering and 
listening for that terrible laugh till I am almost 
crazy! Oh Doctor, I shall die or go crazy!—I can- 
not stand it! I’ve just stole up here to tell you 
about it, but I must go back, though I’d rather be 
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tied up and take a hundred lashes! 
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«“ Well, cannot you get permission to leave the 
brig? The voyage is up, and I suppose you can 
quit and take another, service if you like,” said Ho- 
race, anxious to discover if there was anything be- 
hind; for although he knew Joe to be an honest, 
though generally considered a dull boy, his story 
was of such momentous importance, involving as 
it did the life and character of many individuals, 
that he felt as if treading among precipices blind- 
fold, and wished to be certain that he was not mis- 
led. 

«Oh sir,” answered Joe, “she would kill me, 
she said she would, and I know she will keep her 
word, for she is an awful woman! And sometimes 
when I open my eyes in the night, I think I see a 
pair of huge shining eyes looking at me! Oh how 
do I know but that she sees me now!” 

This confession of Joe was none the less inter- 
esting to Dr. Harden, from the circumstance that 
Madam Carew was stepmother to his poor Sarah; 
his heart thrilled with wild and mingled emotions 
as he reflected that this, if true, might be in some 
measure connected with the strange state of his 
beloved. He recollected circumstances that, though 
at the time only striking him as odd, he now view- 
ed with other feelings. The singular circumstance 
of the uncertainty he had himself felt of the age of 
Mrs. Carew, that she looked old at one minute and 
young the next, as he remembered to have heard 
observed by others as well as himself. It was not 
the difference caused by the mysteries of the toilet, 
that was a common occurrence; but it was a sort 
of haziness that seemed to play over her counte- 
nance at the first moment of looking at her, which 
he had formerly attributed to some weakness in his 
own eyesight; but now!— Wild ideas thronged up- 
on him till his brain whirled; he felt the awful re- 
sponsibility he had incurred by becoming the de- 
positary of so dreadful a secret: if he buried it in 
his bosom he was accessary to their deeds, and 
consigned his beloved Sarah and poor Joe to de- 
struction; while on the evidence of a simple fellow 
like his humble friend (selected by them probably 
for that very reason), he dared not accuse the wife 
of so rich and influential a man as Mr. Carew. He 
questioned Joe if he knew any of the others who 
participated in these infernal pleasure parties; but 
Joe declared, that though at the first glance he 
thought he knew a good many of them, there seem- 
ed a sort of haze over them that he could not say 
for certain. The longer he reflected the more diffi- 
cult appeared his position; to accuse them without 
more responsible evidence than Joe, was not to be 
thought of, but how to obtain this evidence, was 
the question. At length an idea struck him, which 
though hazardous, was the only feasible means he 
could think of to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of Joe’s allegations; it was to take Joe’s place on 
the ensuing Friday. It was a wild plan, and if Joe 
had spoken the truth a dangerous one; but to a 
young man like Horace, of ardent temperament, 
high courage, and deep devotion to his lady-love, 
it was not without its allurements. ‘The very ex- 
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citement was not without its pleasure to a mind of 
eager inquiry, tied down hitherto to the dull daily 
routine of life in a small town, as Salem then was. 
The only difficulty was, how he was to pass for 
Joe. As he looked at him he saw the impossibility 
of his own athletic form, manly step and erect car- 
riage passing for Joe’s shambling, slouching, loose- 
ly made person, even if the face could be concealed. 
A child might detect the difference, much more a 
company of witches. How then could he contrive 
it? On further questioning Joe, he found that they 
never looked about the vessel, whether it was that 
they relied on her being deserted, or that they had 
means of knowing that Joe alone was on board he 
knew not; but he determined to run the risk of 
concealing himself on board. 

On mentioning his plan to Joe, the delight that 
beamed over his countenance, as almost on his 
knees he thanked and blessed him, proved that he 
had told no wilful falsehood, and he promised him 
to come down on Friday evening, and charged him 
to watch his words and even looks, that no suspi- 
cion might be entertained of their intentions. He 
also desired him to tie up his face as if for the 
toothache, and wear it so for the short time that 
would intervene before their adventure, as this was 
Wednesday. 
gested to the doctor to come well armed, as in case 
he was discovered, he might defend himself. 

“ Though I thinks myself,” he continued, “ that 
if they found you they would all turn to cats, and 
jump overboard.” 

“If that be the case,” said Horace, “ why don’t 
they go where they wish, without a vessel?” 

« Lord knows, sir,” cried Joe, shaking his head; 
“ who knows what they can do, or what they can- 
not? I don’t see what they want of me, and yet it 
sort a seems to me that if I didn’t go, and begin as 
it were for them, they couldn’t go themselves! I 
can’t explain what I mean, but you'll see sir, if you 
keep your promise.” 

“That I certainly shall,” said Horace; “and 
now my good boy, if go you must, you had better 
make no longer delay; we must be careful to at- 
tract no suspicion.” 

On Friday Horace, taking the precaution of 
arming himself to the teeth, as it is called, sallied 
forth, and by a circuitous route gained the wharf 
at which was the Seagull, he hoped without at- 
tracting any observation. It was the dinner hour 
of the primitive inhabitants of Salem, and he had 
not met a person on his way. Joe, who was on the 
watch, welcomed him with tears of joy, and open- 
ing a small stateroom, gave him the key, which he 
had rummaged out, and called his attention to an 
old fowling-piece and a cutlass which he had 
placed in it for fear that the doctor should have 
forgotten his arms. Joe’s face was tied up as the 
doctor had recommended, and he now produced a 
pea jacket, an old hat, and boots like those he wore 
himself, which, with a forethought so entirely un- 
expected that it almost aroused the doctor’s suspi- 
cions, he had provided. He immediately put them 


Joe promised obedience, and sug- 
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on, and tying a handkerchief similar to Joe’s over 
his face, saw that his opportunities of observation 
would be much safer from the disguise. He now 
entered into a consultation with Joe, who had risen 
considerably in his estimation, as to the method to 
be adopted for him to see without being seen. Now 
that he had entered the lion’s den, a thousand 
things occurred to him which he had not thought 
of before. If they should detect him, alone or near- 
ly so among so many, and they too armed with 
supernatural power, defend himself as bravely as 
he might, his death would be inevitable, and Joe 
would be silenced either by death or fear. What 
then would he have gained, and what would be 
thought had become of him?’ He regretted that he 
had not written something to leave behind him, but 
it was now too late. He questioned Joe over and 
over respecting their proceedings; but minutely as 
he questioned, Joe’s account did not vary. In an- 
swer to a query whether any of them remained on 
board while the rest went to gather the marsh rose- 
mary, which seemed the object of the voyage, Joe 
could give him little satisfaction. Joe could not see 
anybody on deck, but as he was on shore, there 
might be and he not see them; but as the brig, 
though neither moored nor made fast in any man- 
ner, remained stationary, he argued that some con- 
trolling power must be there, and mentioned the 
helmsman, who or whatever he might be, that it 
was likely ‘haf remained in the vessel. He also 
added that he thought he had seen two fiery eyes 
once glowing through the darkness that on these 
occasions shrouded that part of the deck. “ Oh!” 
cried he, “ how do we know what may even now 
be listening to us!” 

Do not accuse Horace of cowardice, he was as 
brave as most men, nor would he have shrunk from 
dangers of which he could calculate the nature or 
extent; this was a leap in the dark; no shouting 
comrades to witness his bravery and stimulate it 
by their own; no applauding spectators; alone—far 
from any friendly refuge—in the night—he had 
rashly undertaken to beard the dreadful beings of 
whom he had often heard, though but half believed 
till now. A few minutes would yet place him on 
shore, where he might watch for the departure of 
the vessel in safety, and give the alarm. Yet 
should he shrink from peril and leave poor Joe, 
who now looked up to him as a protector-——a 
saviour—to go through the frightful scene alone! 
Yet would not Joe be more endangered by his pre- 
sence than his absence? for though hitherto they 
had shown no intention to injure Joe, yet the dis- 
covery that he had betrayed them, and introduced 
a spy, might—would of course be the signal of 
death for both of them. He mentioned this to Joe, 
but the poor fellow at once declared that he would 
rather die than go alone once more, and that, if the 
doctor went on shore—so would he. 

Horace hesitated no longer, but bracing his 
mind to the adventure, he proceeded to take such 
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him, if left with the boat as usual, to search for 
some live shellfish, of a kind that grew not in the 
waters of Salem, and some green leaves or twigs, 
and above all, some of the marsh rosemary, as 
“tokens true,” of their perilous adventure. Joe 
promised obedience, and suggested that as night 
was rapidly approaching, it would be better for the 
doctor to retire into the stateroom and conceal him- 
self, which Horace immediately did, and lying 
down in the berth, he endeavoured to arrange his 
thoughts, till, singular as it may seem, he dropped 
into a sound slumber. When he awoke, it was 
night, but he could feel that the brig was in 
motion, and surging through the wave with 
immense rapidity. He arose as softly as he could, 
and ventured to peep into the cabin; it was dark, 
except a pale unnatural light that gleamed down 
the companion-way, and as far as he could disco- 
ver, it was empty. He ventured out and crept to 
the foot of the ladder, where he could hear the 
sound of many voices in high revelry on deck. 
While he stood listening, he heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and hastily retreated to the 


I have already 


stateroom, till he saw Joe descend. 
said that he wore a suit of old clothes, and a 
slouched hat, and now wishing to see all that he 
could without detection, he ascended the ladder. 

It was a gay though fearful sight that presented 
itself to his astonished eyes; the vessel was lit up 
by a lambent flame that played about the masts 
and rigging, now spreading itself in a thousand 
brilliant forms and colours over the shrouds, then 
collecting into a huge globe on the highest spar, 
and anon darting in bright streams and fantastic 
shapes round the dark hull, illumining the blue 
waves and their feathery crests of white fuam as 
the gallant brig dashed swiftly onward. The deck 
seemed filled with revellers of both sexes, though 
what it was precisely that employed them, he found 
it impossible to discover, the atmosphere being fill- 
ed with a sort of thin, transparent haze or gas, that 
by its constant quivering motion rendered every 
object of a dreamy character. Though many of the 
faces as well as voices seemed familiar to him, he 
no sooner fixed his eyes upon any person than the 
lineaments became distorted, resembling a reflec- 
tion in the water disturbed by dropping in a peb- 
ble. While he remained gazing with fascinated 
eyes upon this, two females separated themselves 
from the crowd and approached the companion- 
way. 
ensconced himself again in his stateroom. 


He slipped down, and giving a sign to Joe, 
The 
women descended into the cabin, and ordering Joe 
to leave it, they seated themselves very near to the 
door of the stateroom, through which Horace was 
peeping. 
recognized Mrs. Carew and an old woman who 
passed for her mother. 
they resumed their conversation, the old woman 


He could now see distinctly, and easily 
After a moment’s pause 


saying, 
“You don’t seem to advance much in your 
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thought requsite for their safety. He charged already!” 
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« No, not yet,”’ answered Mrs. Carew, “he holds 
out stoutly; but my triumph will be the greater 
when I do succeed, which I shall, depend on it. 
He talks much with me, and I see that he is pleas- 
ed and interested by my conversation. None of the 
women he sees can compete with me, but he yet 
clings to Sarah, though I did hope he would have 
been tired of her before now. Oh how I hate her! 
When he sits bending over her, and speaking in 
his rich sweet voice, I feel as if I could stab her 
with pleasure, and long to drug her next draught 
so deeply that it would put her to sleep for ever, 
instead of stupifying her!” 

“ Why don’t you, then?” said the other, care- 
lessly; “she would then be out of your way, and 
you might do as you pleased with her old doating 
father.” 

“Yes; but now Harden would grieve for her, 
and perhaps not come to a house that reminded 
him of his loss; and as I wish him to respect as 
well as admire me, I could not seek him elsewhere. 
No! I must disgust him with her; surely he can- 
not much longer love a drivelling idiot! When that 


’ 


is accomplished, and he is in my toils, I will quick- 
ly get rid of her and her foolish old father. But 
you, methinks, are not keeping faith with me! You 
promised, out of all the roots and plants and herbs 
we have obtained so plentifully, to compound me a 
philter, that as a last resort might be used and force 
him to love me!” 

«“ And so I can,”’said the old crone; “but you 
are so impatient! It is not every hour or time that 
this can be done; the moon and the constellations 
must be in favourable positions. You know too that 
from some foolish whim, you wanted to gain his 
love without the philter. Pah! dove from a boy like 
him for such as you and J/ But I will make it 
for you, before the moon has again waned. Yet I 
warn you again that it will not be the kind of love 
he had for Sarah! We cannot make fha/, but as 
far as wild passion will content you I can—” 

«“T don't care, so he loves me and none but me; 
but I will try my own arts first, and have that 
ready if they fail. But why should I talk to you 
about Jove, who have outlived all your womanly 
feelings but love of mischief!” 

“ Well, you say true enough; I can’t compre- 
hend why you care about a man’s /oving you; at 
But [ll help you, I have sworn it, 
and we are also compelled to assist each other in 


your age too! 


all mischief. Now let us go up; we are losing the 
fun, and it is little enough a poor old woman like 
me gets to make her merry!” 

So saying, she led the way on deck, followed by 
her companion; leaving the concealed listener in a 
tumult of feelings, in which however joy predomi- 
nated. Yes, Joy, for was his Sarah yet to be saved? 
The love professed for him by Mrs. Carew filled 
him with disgust; a thousand circumstances corro- 
borated the words he had overheard, and he felt an 
intense loathing of her, which in some degree ex- 
tended to himself for having liked to converse with 
her. “And I have kissed her hand!” thought he, 
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and he wiped his lips violently, as if to remove the 
contamination. Just then Joe came down to ap- 
prise him in a whisper that land was in sight, for 
all the witches had assembled at the bows, and he 
should soon have to go on shore. 

In a short time all was silent on deck, and he 
determined to venture up. With proper precautions 
he ascended the gangway, and eagerly fixed his 
eyes on the beautiful island that lay sleeping in 
placid loveliness before him. The bright tropical 
moon poured her silver light over hill and dale, and 
the air seemed loaded with perfumes. As he watch- 
ed the wherry drawn up on the little beach or in- 
let, and Joe standing by its side,—there, thought 
he, is the bright southern isle! Oh for a walk in 
its sweet orange groves! Never shall I see it again! 
So near, yet never to stand upon its verdant shores! 
As he thus meditated a taunting laugh rang out as 
it seemed just beside him; he turned, but no one 
was there! The bright moonbeams poured a flood 
of light upon the deck; none but himself was there! 

Sut the feeling of unaccountable dread, that poor 
Joe had described, fell upon him, and it seemed to 
him that he must jump overboard; anything to 
escape from that dreadful vessel, and that unseen 
but not unfelt influence. He was a bold and skil- 
ful swimmer, he could easily reach the shore, where 
he and Joe could remain till some vessel would 
sail for their native land! But the thought of his 
sweet Sarah, withering under the drugs of that she 
fiend, restrained him, and rushing down to the 
stateroom he buried his face in the bedclothes and 
lay listening with inward shuddering for the dread- 
ful laugh that he felt was not formed by earthly 
lip! It died away, but still he lay, every sense lost 
in that of hearing, but it came not again. He was 
roused by his own name whispered by Joe, who 
said, as he tried to pull a blanket over him, 

“ For massy sake, Doctor, take keer! The door 
If they’d 
a come down instead of me, now! There, here are 


wide open and your legs a sticking out! 


a passel of shells [ got, and here’s some weeds and 
—oh massy! He darted out of 
the stateroom pulling the door after him, and gain- 


they’re coming!” 


ed the ladder as the others came down. 

Horace sprang from the berth, and with a pistol 
in each hand stood at the door ready to defend his 
life, if he found himself betrayed. He could see, 
through a hole cut in the panel, several women 
come down loaded with herbs, which they piled 
carefully upon the cabin table, then all departed 
but three, who seating themselves commenced a 
consultation. He could not distinguish their faces, 
but he recognized the now hated voice of Mrs. Ca- 
rew. 

«T have no desire to go again,” said she, “ we 
have as much rosemary as we need.” 

«“ Then let this be the last voyage,” said another, 
“for much as you vaunted the stupid obedience of 
your simple boy, I doubt him. There isa boldness, 
an alertness in his manners to-night that I have 
not noticed before.” 

« Yes,’ muttered the third in a shuddering whis- 
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per, “and I heard our master laugh to-night, and 
that ye know bodes mischief somewhere!” 

“Ay?” said Mrs. Carew. “Then we will give 
to-night to yonder boy a glass of wine, with the 
drug you know of in it, and when they seek him, 
for he will hardly go to town again, he will be si- 
lent enough. Come, let us go on deck and pre- 
pare.” 

The demon women then ascended the steps, 
leaving Horace in the greatest anxiety for his hum- 
ble friend. 
soon after the women went on deck, and was in- 
stantly put on his guard by Harden, who advised 
him to button up his sea jacket, pull the handker- 
chief further over his mouth, and pretend to be 
drinking the wine but pour it into his collar. He 
cheered him with assurances of his protection and 


Fortunately, however, Joe came down 


assistance, and finally succeeded in reassuring him. 

I will not describe at length the anxiety of that, 
as it seemed to him, long, long night; repose was 
out of the question; thought chased thought through 
his troubled mind, like clouds driven through the 
sky by a fierce north-easter, precursor of an au- 
tumnal tempest. And to what a tempest did he 
look forward, consequent to his intended denunci- 
ation of the infamous Mrs. Carew and her pretend- 
ed mother! If he substantiated his charge, these 
women would probably accuse their confederates, 
and into how many families would the hand of 


justice carry agony and disgrace! Though unable 


to designate any but the two we have mentioned, 
he had a dim perception that he knew them all, 
the voices, the faces, all seemed familiar; and how 
many of those, with whom he daily associated, 
He 
must expect a powerful opposition; all who were 
linked together in that dreadful band, supported 
by their relatives and friends, would be against 


might be implicated, he dreaded to imagine! 


him; his tale would be discredited by every means, 
obloguy would be poured upon his character, his 
motives would be questioned, his veracity impugn- 
As he looked at 
the shellfish given him by Joe, and at the handful 


ed, and himself perhaps ruined! 


of sea rosemary taken from the table by himself, 
and reflected that these were all the evidences he 
could bring, beside that of the simple Joe, to sub- 
stantiate the wild and improbable accusation he 
must bring against some of the first families, he 
felt a sad and deep despondency creeping over his 
heart, palsying its high and noble impulses, and 
shrouding with gloom his hopes and expectations. 
One bright star shone through this mental dark- 
ness, the evening star of love—the thought of his 
sweet Sarah! She was not a maniac or an idiot, 
he might save her; she might recover, and be his, 


While 


thus “chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fan- 


and was not that happiness to dream of? 


cies,” the door of the stateroom was cautiously 
opened, and Joe crept in. 
«“ We are een amost home now,” whispered he, 
«“ don’t you hear the music I told you of ?” 
Horace roused himself, and was indeed aware 
of a strain of music so wildly sweet, so soft, so 
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soothing, that he hardly dared to breathe, lest he 
should lose some of the melody! 

“It always comes,” said Joe, heedless of the 
signs for silence made impatiently by the doctor; 
«“T thought I'd peep in to tell you that she offered 
me the wine, and I took it and made believe drink 
it as you told me, and she didn’t suspect. So now 
I go to sleep; it always put me to sleep.” 

So saying, and suiting the action to the word, 
by yawning hideously, Joe stole out of the state- 
room, leaving Horace to enjoy the harmony un- 
In a minute or two, to his surprise, he 
felt himself nodding; he endeavoured to rouse him- 
self by every method he could think of, but in 
vain, and his last effort was to crawl to the little 


molested. 


door and lock it, when he sunk on the floor, and, 
entranced by the delicious tones that were gush- 
ing around him, without further resistance gave 
way to slumber. 
knocking, and his name, first low, then louder and 
louder till the call became a shout, and the ham- 


He was awakened by repeated 


mering against the door threatened to beat in its 
panels. He gathered himself up, and hardly know- 
ing where he was, felt for the door and opened it, 
to the great delight of Joe, whose fears for his 
safety had rendered him almost desperate. 

“ Oh doctor!” whimpered the poor fellow, “I'm 
so glad to see you alive, if you did but know how 
skeered I been! I kinder thought she might have 
done something to you, as I couldn’t make you 
hear. You need not look about you now, ‘hey 
have all been gone this hour, and I been trying to 
wake you for I don’t know how long!” 

It was as Joe said, a// were gone but that indi- 
Horace looked for the shellfish 
and rosemary, and found them safe; his mind was 
made up, and directing Joe to follow him, he bent 
his steps, not to his own lodging, but to the house 


vidual and himself. 


of the clergyman, from whence messengers were 
soon despatched for the selectmen, and other lead- 
ing citizens of Salem. 

. . * . * > 

In a small room appropriated to his daughter, in 
the handsome mansion of Mr. Carew, were his 
wife and his daughter. Crouching in a corner of 
the room, her back smarting from the lash, that, 
wielded by no weak or unwilling hand, had left 
its livid welts on her beautiful arms and shoulders; 
her pale features working with internal emotion, 
and her white lips muttering words which she ei- 
ther dared not, or could not articulate, was the 
once lovely, indulged, and admired Sarah Carew. 
On a sofa opposite, her triumphant eyes gloating 
on the misery of her victim, and her scornful lips 
mocking at her agony, sat Mrs. Carew. 

“So! my pretty Miss! You won’t obey me, 
won't you! This is the second time you have 
dashed the medicine from my hand; but you shall 

that 7 am mistress! 
and gibber like an idiot as you are; as J have made 


lo you 


find, minion! Y es—mutter 


you—« hear? Ay; you understand, but it 


shall not avail you! When she comes for whom 


I have sent, she will bring another, and together 
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we will force it down your throat, and then see if 
your doctor will like his pretty mammit!” 

A fiendish laugh followed this taunting 
and she watched with delight its effects 
shuddering hearer; when the door opened, and the 
clergymen of that and the adjoining parish, the 
selectmen, the lawyers, and the other dignitaries 
of the town, entered. In the rear of the party 
walked Doctor Harden, whose haggard and worn 
look, marked his sense of the responsibility he had 
incurred, while his resolute eye spoke a determina- 
tion to do and dare all, to punish vice and unmask 
hypocrisy. 

Mrs. Carew rose and confronted her visitors with 
a look that quailed not, and a port as haughty as 


speech, 
on her 


their own; but Sarah no sooner saw Dr. Harden, 
then with a cry of delight she bounded forward 
and catching him by the arm, muttered, “ don’t let 
her whip me again!” and exhibited her arms now 
black where the whip had struck. The eyes of 
the assembly turned first upon the victim, and 
thence to Mrs. Carew, who coloured with rage as 
she saw her hated step-daughter folded in the arms 
of her lover; and she exclaimed: 

« Poor thing! how she contrived to mark herself 
so, I cannot tell; I have just come in to give her at- 
tendant an opportunity to breakfast, but the unfor- 
tunate girl is very violent sometimes! But what 
is your wish, gentlemen? Mr. Carew is from home, 
shall I send for him?” 

In afew words the clergymen informed her of 
the accusation against her; she laughed contemp- 
tuously, and desired to know what proof they 
could possibly expect to find of such a crime, and 
how they dared accuse her of such wickedness. 
«“ Who was her accuser’” She turned her flashing 
eyes upon the doctor, with a glance of mingled 
rage and surprise, but rallying her faculties, she 
ordered a servant to go instantly for Mr. Carew, 
and seating herself, bade them search, if they 
thought it fitting and proper, on the accusation of 
a villain, whose base designs upon herself she had 
scorned, and forbore complaint to her husband only 
at his abject entreaty, and solemn promise of re- 


formation. 
* * o * * * 





They had searched the house throughout, but 
without success. Every apartment had been close- 
ly investigated, and they had been joined by an 
officer who had been employed to apprehend the 
mother of Mrs. Carew, who assured them that no 
rosemary or anything uncommon, had 
Horace was in des- 


trace of 
been discovered at her house. 
pair; his companions had evidently lost all faith in 
his story, and looked at him with no pleasant 
countenances, as one who had by his dreams led 
them to offend the richest—the most influential 
man among them. They proceeded in a body to 
the room of Mrs. Carew, to which she had retired, 
and asked respectfully for admittance. The door 
was thrown open, and Mrs. Carew demanded: 
“Have you any further insult to offer, gentle- 
men? Yeé 





ady searched this chamber, or 


have alt 
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I mistake, but perhaps ye wish to search my pock- 
ets!” 

«“ No, madam, no!” cried one of the gentlemen, 
“if we have offended, I deeply regret it, but on 
the information that was sworn to before us, we 
could do no otherwise. We have now to take our 
leave, with every feeling of "— 

«“ What!” interrupted Horace, “are you really 
going to take no further notice of my allegations, 
sworn to so solemnly? Do you intend to search 
no more?” 

“Search yourself, sir, if you think proper,’ 
one of the selectmen, who from the first had been 
very backward in the business; “for my part, I 
must think that you dreamed the adventure!” 


” said 


“]T dreamed the shellfish and green rosemary 
cried Horace; “ but I will search 


? 


too, I presume! 
once more.” 

Thus saying, he re-commenced a search, exam- 
ining the panels, and turning up the carpet with 
an air of desperate determination, that alarmed 
Mrs. Carew, who angrily exclaimed: 

“Tam willing that the proper officers should 
search my house, if such is your will, but I will 
not consent that this wretch, who has no view but 
to insult me, should be allowed to carry his inso- 
lence further. 
tation, and I pray ye to understand, that though 
my husband has given way to these proceedings 
for once, he will neither forget nor forgive insult 
to me—his lawful wife!” 

The rest of the party, struck with dismay at her 
covert threat, began to insist upon his leaving the 
room, but Horace, who had at that moment dis- 
covered a small crack in one of the panels, through 
which he fancied he inhaled the perfume of the 


I command him to leave my habi- 


rosemary, refused to stir, and endeavoured to force 
open the panel in spite of the now furious menaces 
of Mrs. Carew. 

“Tt is in here, infamous woman, you know it 
well. So help me heaven! I[ will not stir from hence 
till I am satisfied!” 

Glancing round the room, he saw some billets of 
wood lying on the hearth, and seizing one, in spite 
of the opposition of those around him, who began 
to think that the whole was a falsehood, or perhaps 
an insane fancy, he dashed the billet at the con- 
cealed door, and the shock succeeded as he wished, 
a part of the panelling sliding back, and giving to 
view a private closet, heaped with tropical produc- 
tions! ‘There was the green rosemary, the golden 
orange and the fragrant pine-apple, with a hundred 
other productions of those sunny isles where winter 
is unknown. All rushed to have a nearer view, 
but Horace, whose quick eye beheld Mrs. Carew 
hastening to the door. 

«“ Secure the sorceress!” shouted he, and at the 
word, the officers of justice seized their victim, 
who with bitter laugh and flashing eyes, taunted 
them even then, and bade them beware of her ven- 
geance! 

In spite of her denunciations, she, with the hag 
her mother were securely lodged in the jail, and 
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orders given that no one but the magistrates should 
have access to them. 

The tumult—the horror and dismay of the town 
of Salem and its vicinity, can better be imagined 
than described; all confidence was destroyed, and 
Horace was beset from morning to night with in- 
quiries which he could not answer, relative to 
those whom he saw on the fatal voyage. He gave 
as much of his time as possible to the care of his 
dear Sarah, and endeavouring to console Mr. Ca- 
rew, who felt the blow more as a shock to his 
pride than to his affection; and forgave Horace his 
agency in consideration of his daughter, whose 
rapid amendment was hailed with delight by both 
father and lover. 

After two or three days, a private message was 
conveyed, by the jailer, from the old woman to one 
of the magistrates, promising a full confession if 
her life was spared, and an hour after, another 
communication to the same effect, was received 
from Mrs. Carew. The magistrates and their as- 
sociates immediately met in consultation, and it 
was determined that as the day was far advanced, 
on the morrow they would visit the prison, and 
from one of the prisoners elicit all the information 
they could, even by sparing her life. 

They were saved the trouble. That evening at 
a late hour, three men, so mutiled up that not a 
feature but their eyes were visible, handed to the 
jailer an order signed by the magistrates for admit- 
tance to the prisoners; and ordering him to keep 
watch on the outside of the jail during their con- 
ference, the men proceeded to the rooms of the two 
women. After half an hour, the men left the pri- 
son, ordering that the prisoners should not be dis- 
turbed till morning. 

In the morning, when the keeper visited the 
cells to carry breakfast to their inmates, he found 


both the miserable women strangled on their beds! 
He instantly gave the alarm, and the whole 
populace flocked to the prison. The magistrates 
solemnly denied having given authority to any bo- 
dy to see the prisoners, and pronounced the order 
a forgery. It was long before the people could set- 
tle down into their usual state of security, if in- 
deed they ever did; and when, some years after, 
the “Salem Witchcraft,” as it was called, broke 
out, much of the ferocity and credulity of the pop- 
ulace at that period, may be traced to the impres- 
sions left by the Midnight Voyage of the Seagull. 

Who cannot guess that the recovered Sarah, 
was wedded to him who for her sake had dared so 
much? Mr. Carew’s death, some months after, 
breaking the only tie they had to Salem, and leav- 
ing them rich beyond their expectations, they re- 
moved to another part of the country, from a place 
that awoke unpleasant associations. 

And was not Joe a man of importance? Libe- 
rally provided for by Horace, he lived as happily 
as he desired; his society being much sought for, 
especially of an evening, when over a mug of cider 
he delighted his hearers with an account of his 
marvellous adventures, which it was noticed grew 
more and more marvellous as time brought new 
listeners, his memory constantly recalling new cir- 
cumstances, to the great edification of his audience. 
Indeed a great part of this veracious history is de- 
rived from his narrative, as it is remarkable that 
Dr. Harden never mentioned the supernatural and 
most wonderful events of his life here detailed. 
The account, as I have given it, without the alter- 
ation of a name, save that of Dr. Harden, has 
been handed down from father to son for three 
generations; and within these thirty years the once 
proud mansion of Mr. Carew stood, a sad rem- 
nant of former times, in the good town of Salem. 
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I’ leave the spirit’s land awhile, 
And in my light canoe 
Will sail across the shallow seas 
As I was wont to do. 
I will fasten my bark where the willow trees wave ; 
Of my own native land a welcome I crave 


Nor rustling forests greet my ear, 
Nor cabin still the eye; 
Alone ! and on this blessed spot! 
My hopes, alas! they fly! 
And our council fires’ glow too has vanished away 
Not an ember is left to cheer with its ray! 


Then hie me to the Hobomock, 
With lily banks around ; 
And list if merry on the ear 
The plashing oars resound 
Still the bright waters sparkle the same as before, 
But as calm as the blue they reflect is their shore 


VISITOR. 


I'll follow down this stream awhile, 
No hunter’s path is here; 
Yet ’tis the very self-same stream, 
Its limpid waters clear 
But more loud are the sounds by that murmuring rill, 
(The continuous clack of the noisy mill.) 


Forms unfamiliar gaze on me ; 
No brother’s hand I meet; 
A kindly welcome I may hear, 
Yet strange the sounds that greet 
Sut not to the wind will I whisper it round, 
Lest it waft to their ear the sorrowful sound 


Enough, and more; a sadness reigns 
My home, as not of yore, 
Will to my brothers be a place 
Of heritage no more; 
For our home is removed ; far over the sea, 
Here, unwept and unsung must our memory be. 
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THAT SAD AFFAIR OF MISS PICKLIN (FORMERLY MRS. KENI). 
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“Pray God we may make haste—and come too late !”—Ricuarp II. 


Imogen. 
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“ But, good Pisanio, 


When shall we hear from him? 


Pisanio. 
With his next vantage. 
Imogen. 


Be assured, madam, 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 


Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 

How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts and such; or I could make him swear 
The skies of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest and his honour; or have charged him 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, and midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 

I arn in Heaven with him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 


And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing 


Let me introduce the courteous reader to two 
ladies. 

Miss Picklin, a tall young lady of twenty-one, 
near enough to good-looking to permit of a delu- 


sion on the subject, (of which however she had an’ 


entire monopoly,) with cheeks always red in a 
small spot, lips not so red as the cheeks, and rather 
thin, sharpish nose, and waist very slender; and 
last, (not least important,) a very long neck, scald- 
ed on either side into a resemblance to a scroll of 
shrivelled parchment, which might or might not 
be considered as a mis-fortune—serving her as a 
title-deed to twenty thousand dollars. The scald 
was inflicted, and the fortune left in consequence, 
by a maiden aunt who, in the babyhood of Miss 
Picklin, attempted to cure the child’s sore throat 
by an application of cabbage-leaves steeped in hot 
vinegar. 

Miss Euphemia Picklin, commonly called Phe- 
mie—a good-humoured girl, rather inclined to be 
fat, but gifted with several points of beauty of 
which she was not at all aware, very much a pet 
among her female friends, and admitting, with per- 
fect sincerity and submission, her sister’s exclusive 
right to the admiration of the gentlemen of their 
acquaintance. 

Captain Isaiah Picklin, the father of these la- 
dies, was a merchant of Salem, an importer of figs 
and opium, and once master of the brig “Simple 
’ which still plied between his warehouse 
and Constantinople—nails and codfish the cargo 
outward. I have not Miss Picklin’s permission to 
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mention the precise date of the events I am about 
to record, and leaving that point alone to the ima- 
gination of the reader, I shall set down the other 
particulars and impediments in her “course of true § 
love” with historical fidelity. $ 
Ever since she had been of sufficient age to turn 3 
her attention exclusively to matrimony, Miss Pick- 
lin had nourished a presentiment that her destiny 
was exotic; that the soil of Salem was too poor, 
and the indigenous lovers too mean; and that, 
potted in her twenty thousand dollars, she was a 
choice production, set aside for flowering in a 
foreign clime, and destined to be transplanted by a 
With this secret in her bosom, she 
had refused one or two gentlemen of middle age, 3 
recommended by her father, besides sundry score 
of young gentlemen of slender revenues in her own 
set of acquaintances, till, if there had been any 
thing besides poetry in Shakspeare’s assertion that 
it Is 
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foreign lover. 


* Broom groves 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves,”’ 


the neighbouring “ brush barrens” of Saugus would 
have sold in lots ata premium. It was possibly 
from the want of nightingales, to whose complain- 
ing notes the gentleman of Verona “ tuned his dis- 
tresses,” that the discarded of Salem preferred the 3 
consolations of Phemie Picklin. 

News to the Picklins! Hassan Keni, the son of 
old Abdoul Keni, was coming out in the “Simple 
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26 THE WIDOW 
Susan!” A Turk—a live Turk—a young Turk, 


and the son of her father’s rich correspondent in 
Turkey! “Ah me!” thought Miss Picklin. 

The captain himself was rather taken aback. He 
had known old Abdoul for many years, had traded 
and smoked with him in the cafés of Galata, had 
gone out with him on Sundays to lounge on the 
tombstones at Scutari, and had never thought twice 
about his yellow gown and red trowsers: but what 
the deuce would be thought of them in Salem? 
True, it was his son; but a T'urk’s clothes descend 
from father to son through three generations; he 
knew that, from remembering this very boy all but 
smothered in a sort of saffron blanket with sleeves 
like piliow-cases—his first assumption of the toga 
virilis. (Not that old Picklin knew Latin, but 
such was “his sentiment better expressed.” ) Then 
he had never been asked to the house of the Stam- 
boul merchant, nor introduced to his wives nor his 
daughters—(indeed, he had not forgotten that old 
Keni was near cutting his throat for asking after 
them)—but of course it was very different in Sa- 
lem. Young Keni must be the Picklin guest, fed 
and lodged, and the girls would want to give him 
a tea-party. Would he sit on a chair, or want 
cushions on the floor? Would he come to dinner 
with his breast bare and leave his boots outside? 
Would he eat rice-pudding with his fingers? Would 
he think it indecent if the girls didn’t wear linen 
cloths, Turkey fashion, over their mouths and 
noses?’ Would he bring his pipes’ Would he fall 
on his face and say his prayers four times a day, 
wherever he should be, (with a clean place handy ’) 
What would the neighbours say’ The captain 
worked himself into a violent perspiration with 
merely thinking of all this. 

The Salemites have a famous museum, and 
know “what manner of thing is your crocodile;” 
but a live Turk consigned to Captain Picklin! It 
set the town in a fever! 

It would leave an indelicate opening for a con- 
jecture as to Miss Picklin’s present age, were I to 
state whether or not the arrival of the “Simple 
Susan” was reported by telegraph. She ran in with 
a fair wind one Sunday morning, and was imme- 
diately boarded by the harbour-master and Captain 
Picklin; and there, true to the prophetic boding of 
old Isaiah, the young Turk sat cross-legged on the 
quarter-deck, in a white turban and scarlet efcete- 
ras, smoking his father’s identical pipe—no other, 
the captain would have taken his oath! 

Up rose Hassan, when informed who was his 
visitor, and, taking old Picklin’s hand, put it to 
his forehead. The weather-stained sea-captain had 
bleached in the counting-house, and he had not, at 
first sight, remembered the old friend of his father. 
He passed the pipe into Isaiah’s hand and begged 
him to keep it as a memento of Abdoul, for his 
father had died at the last Ramazan. Hassan had 
come out to see the world, and secure a continu- 
ance of codfish and good will from the house of 
Picklin, and the merchant got astride the tiller of 
his old craft, and smoked this news through his 
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amber-mouthed legacy, while the youth went be- 
low to get ready to go ashore. 

The reader of course would prefer to share the 
first impressions of the ladies as to the young Mus- 
sulman’s personal appearance; and I pass at once, 
therefore, to their disappointment, surprise, morti- 
fication and vexation, when, as the bells were ring- 
ing for church, the front door opened, their father 
entered, and, in followed a young gentleman in 
frock coat and trowsers! Yes, and in his hand a 
hat—a black hat—and on his feet no yellow boots, 
but calfskin, mundane and common calfskin, and 
with no shaved head, and no twisted shaw] around 
his waist; nothing to be seen but a very handsome 
young man indeed, with teeth like a fresh slice of 
cocoa-nut meat, and a very deliberate pronuncia- 
tion to his bad English. 

Miss Picklin’s disappointment had to be slept 
upon, for she had made great outlay of imagina- 
tion upon the pomp and circumstance of wedding 
a white Othello in the eyes of wondering Salem; 
but Phemie’s surprise took but five minutes to 
grow into a positive pleasure; and never suspect- 
ing, at any time, that she was visible to the naked 
eye during the eclipsing presence of her sister, she 
sat with a very admiring smile upon her lips, and 
her soft eyes fixed earnestly on the stranger, till 
she had made out a full inventory of his features, 
proportions, manners, and other stuff available in 
dream-land. What might be Hassan’s impression 
of the young ladies, could not be gathered from his 
manner; for, in the first place, there was the re- 
serve which belonged to him as a Turk, and in the 
second place, there was a violation of all oriental 
notions of modesty in their exposing their chins to 
masculine observation: and though he could en- 
dure the exposure, it was of course with: that diffi- 
dence of gaze which accompanies the conscious- 
ness of improper objects—adding to his demeanour 
another shade of timidity. 

Miss Picklin’s shoulders were not invaded quite 
to the limits of terra cognita by the cabbage-leaves 
which had exercised such an influence on her des- 
tiny; and as the scalds somewhat resembled two 
maps of South America (with Patagonia under 
each ear), she usually, in full dress, gave a clear 
view of the surrounding ocean—wisely thinking it 
better to have the geography of her disfigurement 
well understood, than, by covering a small extre- 
mity, (as it were, the Isthmus of Darien,) to leave 
an undiscovered North America to the imagination. 
She appeared accordingly at dinner in a costume 
not likely to diminish the modest embarrassment of 
Mr. Keni, (as she chose to call him)—extremely 
décolleté, in a pink silk dress with short sleeves, 
and in a turban with a gold fringe, the latter, of 
course, out of compliment to his country. “ Money 
is power,” even in family circles, and it was only 
Miss Picklin who exercised the privilege of full 
dress at a mid-day dinner. Phemie came to table 
dressed as at breakfast, and if she felt at all envious 
of her sister’s pink gown and elbows to match, it 
did not appear in her pleasant face or sisterly at- 
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tention. The captain would allow anything, and 
do almost anything, for his rich daughter, but as to 
dining with his coat on, in hot weather, company 
or no company, he would rather 


“be set quick i’ the earth, 
And bowled to death with turnips,” 


though that is not the way he expressed it. The 
parti carré, therefore, (for there was no Mrs. Pick- 
lin) was, in the matter of costume, rather incon- 
gruous, but, as the Turk took it for granted that it 
was all according to the custom of the country, the 
carving was achieved by the shirt-sleeved captain, 
and the pudding “helped” by his bare-armed 
daughter, with no particular commotion in the ele- 
ments. Earthquakes do not invariably follow 
violations of etiquette—particularly where nobody 
is offended. 

After the first day, things took their natural 
course—as near as they were able. Hassan was 
not very quick at conversation, always taking at 
least five minutes to put together for delivery a 
sentence of English, but his laugh did not hang 
fire, nor did his nods and smiles; and where ladies 
are voluble, (as ladies sometimes are,) this paucity 
of ammunition on the gentleman’s part is no pre- 
lude to discomfiture. Then Phemie had a very 
fair smattering of Italian, and that being the busi- 
ness language of the Levant, Hassan took refuge 
in it whenever brought to a stand-still in English; 
a refuge, by the way, of which he seemed inclined 
to avail himself oftener than was consistent with 
Miss Picklin’s exclusive property in his attention. 
Rebellious though Hassan might secretly have 
been to ¢his authority over himself, Phemie was 
no accomplice, natural modesty combining with 
the long habit of subserviency to make her even 
anticipate the exactions of the heiress; and so Miss 
Picklin had “Mr. Keni’ principally to herself, 
promenading him through the streets of Salem, and 
bestowing her sweetness upon him from his morn- 
ing entrance to his evening exit; Phemie relieving 
guard very cheerfully, while her sister dressed for 
dinner. It was possibly from being permitted to 
converse in Italian during this half hour, that 
Hassan made it the only part of the day in which 
he talked of himself and his home on the Bospho- 
rus, but that will not account also for Phemie’s 
sighing while she listened—never having sighed 
before in her life, not even while the same voice 
was talking English to her sister. 

Without going into a description of the Picklin 
tea-party, at which Hassan was induced to figure 
in his oriental costume, while Miss Picklin sat by 
him on a cushion, turbaned, and (probably) cross- 
legged, a la Sultana, and without recording other 
signs satisfactory to the Salemites, that the young 
Turk had fallen to the scalded heiress, 


“ As does the ospray to the fish, that takes it, 
By sovereignty of nature,” 


I must come plump to the fact that, on the 
Monday following, (one week after his arrival,) 
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Hassan left Salem, unaccompanied by Miss Pick- 
lin. As he had asked for no private interview in 
the best parlour, and had made his final business 
arrangements with the captain, so that he could 
take passage from New York without returning, 
some people were inclined to fancy that Miss Pick- 
lin’s demonstrations with regard to him had been 
a little premature. And “some people” chose to 
smile. But it was reserved for Miss Picklin to look 
round in church, in about one year from this event, 
and have her triumph over “ some people;” for she 
was about to sail for Constantinople—* sent for,” 
as the captain rudely expressed it. ButI must ex- 
plain. 

The “Simple Susan” came in, heavily freighted 
with a consignment from the house of Keni to 
Picklin & Co., and a letter from the American 
consul at Constantinople wrapped in the invoice. 
With the careful and ornate wording of an official 
epistle, it stated that Effendi Hassan Keni had 
called on the consul, and partly from mistrust of 
his ability to express himself in English on so deli- 
cate a subject, but more particularly for the sake 
of approaching the object of his affections with pro- 
per deference and ceremony, he had requested that 
officer to prepare a document conveying a propo- 
sal of marriage to the daughter of Captain Pick- 
lin. ‘The incomplete state of his mercantile ar- 
rangements, while at Salem the previous year, 
would account for his silence on the subject at 
that time, but he trusted that his preference had 
been sufficiently manifest to the lady of his heart, 
and as his prosperity in business depended on his 
remaining at Constantinople, enriching himself 
only for her sake, he was sure that the singular 
request appended to his offer would be taken as a 
mark of his prudence rather than as a presumption. 
The cabin of the “Simple Susan,” as Captain Pick- 
lin knew, was engaged on her next passage to 
Constantinople by a party of Missionaries, male 
and female, and the request was to the intent that, 
in case of an acceptance of his offer, the fair daugh- 
ter of the owner would come out, under their suffi- 
cient protection, to be wedded, if she should so 
please, on the day of her arrival in the “ Golden 
Horn.” 

As Miss Picklin had preserved a mysterious si- 
lence on the subject of “ Mr. Keni’s” attentions 
since his departure, and as a lady with twenty 
thousand dollars in her own right is, of course, 
quite independent of paternal control, the cap- 
tain, after running his eye hastily through the 
document, called to the boy who was weighing 
out a quintal of codfish, and bid him wrap the 
letter in a brown paper and run with it to Miss 
Picklin—taking it for granted that she knew more 
about the matter than he did, and would explain 
it all, when he came home to dinner. 

In thinking the matter over, on his way home, 
it occurred to old Picklin that it was worded as 
if he had but one daughter. At any rate, he 
was quite sure that neither of his daughters was 
particularly specified, either by name or age. No 
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doubt it was all right, however. The girls under- 
stood it. 

« So, it’s you, Miss!” he said, as Miss Picklin 
looked round from the turban she was trying on 
before the glass. 

“ Certainly, Pa! Who else should it be?” 

And there ended the captain’s doubts, for he 
never again got sight of the letter, and the turmoil 
of preparation fur Miss Picklin’s voyage, made the 
house anything but a place for getting answers to 
impertinent questions. Phemie, whom the news 
had made silent and thoughtful, let drop a hint or 
two that she would like to see the letter, but a mys- 
terious air, and “la! child, you wouldn't under- 
stand it,” was check enough for her timid curi- 
osity, and she plied her needle upon her sister’s 
wedding dress with patient submission. 

The preparations for the voyage went on swim- 
mingly. ‘The missionaries were written to, and 
willingly consented to chaperon Miss Picklin over 
the seas, provided her union with a pagan was to 
be sanctified by a Christian ceremonial. Miss 
Picklin replied with virtuous promptitude that the 
cake for the wedding was already soldered up in a 
tin case, and that she was to be married imme- 
diately on her arrival, under an awning on the 
brig’s deck, and she hoped that four of the mis- 
sionaries’ wives would oblige her by standing up 
as her bridesmaids. Many square feet of codfish 
were unladen from the Simple Susan to make room 
for boxes and bags, and one large case was finally 
shipped, the contents of which had been shopped 
for by ladies with families—no book of Oriental 
travels making any allusion to the sale of such 
articles in Constantinople, though, in the natural 
course of things, they must be wanted as much in 
Turkey as in Salem. 

The brig was finally cleared and lay off in the 
stream, and on the evening before the embarkation 
the missionaries arrived and were invited to a tea- 
party at the Picklins. Miss Picklin had got upa 
little surprise for her friends with which to close 
the party—a “ walking fableau,” as she termed it, 
in which she should suddenly make her apparition 
at one door, pass through the room, and go out at 
the other, dressed as a sultana, with a muslin kirtle 
and satin trowsers. She disappeared accordingly 
half an hour before the breaking up; and, conver- 
sation rather languishing in her absence, the eldest 
of the missionaries rose to conclude the evening 
with a prayer, in the midst of which Miss Picklin 
passed through the room unperceived—the faces 
of the company being turned to the wall. 

The next morning at daylight the Simple Susan 
put to sea with a fair wind, and at the usual hour 
for opening the store of Picklin & Co. she had 
dropped below the horizon. Phemie sat upon the 
end of the wharf and watched her till she was out 
of sight, and the captain walked up and down be- 
tween two puncheons of rum which stood at the 
distance of a quarter-deck’s length from each other, 
and both father and daughter were silent. The 
captain had a confused thought or two besides the 
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grief of parting, and Phemie had feelings quite as 
confused, which were not all made up of sorrow 
for the loss of her sister. Perhaps the reader will 
be at the trouble of spelling out their riddles while 
I try to let him down softly to the catastrophe of 
my story. 

Without confessing to any ailment whatever, 
the plump Phemie paled and thinned from the day 
of her sister’s departure. Her spirits, too, seemed 
to keep her flesh and colour company, and at the 
end of a month the captain was told by one of the 
good dames of Salem that he had better ask a phy- 
sician what ailed her. The doctor could make 
nothing out of it except that she might be fretting 
for the loss of her sister, and he recommended a 
change of scene and climate. That day Captain 
Brown, an old mate of Isaiah’s, dropped in to eat 
a family dinner and say good-bye, as he was about 
sailing in the new schooner Nancy for the Black 
Sea—his wife for his only passenger. Of course 
he would be obliged to drop anchor at Constanti- 
nople to wait for a fair wind up the Bosphorus, 
and part of his errand was to offer to take letters 
and nicknackeries to Mrs. Keni. Old Picklin put 
the two things together, and over their glass of 
wine he proposed to Brown to take Phemie with 
Mrs. Brown to Constantinople, leave them both 
there on a visit to Mrs. Keni, till the return of the 
Nancy from the Black Sea, and then re-embark 
them for Salem. Phemie came into the room just 
as they were touching glasses on the agreement, 
and when the trip was proposed to her she first 
coloured violently, then grew pale and burst into 
tears; but consented to go. And, with such pre- 
parations as she could make that evening, she was 
quite ready at the appointed hour, and was off with 
the land breeze the next morning, taking leave of 
nobody but her father. And this time the old man 
wiped his eyes very often before the departing ves- 
sel was “hull down,” and was heartily sorry he 
had let Phemie go without a great many presents 
and a great many more kisses. 

7. * * 7 . 

A fine, breezy morning at Constantinople! 

Rapidly down the Bosphorus shot the caique of 
Hassan Keni, bearing its master from his country- 
house at Dolma-batchi to his warehouses at Galata. 
Just before the sharp prow rounded away toward 
the Golden Horn, the merchant motioned to the 
caikjis to rest upon their oars, and, standing erect 
in the slender craft, he strained his gaze long and 
with anxious earnestness toward the Sea of Mar- 
mora. - Not a sail was to be seen coming from the 
west, except a man-of-war with a crescent flag at 
the peak, laying off toward Scutari from Seraglio 
Point, and with a sigh that carried the cloud off 
his brow, Hassan gaily squatted once more to his 
cushions, and the caique sped merrily on. In and 
out, among the vessels at anchor, the airy barque 
threaded her way with the dexterous swiftness of 
a bird, when suddenly a cable rose beneath her 
and lifted her half out of the water. A vessel 
newly arrived was hauling in to a close anchorage 
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and they had crossed her hawser as it rose to the 
surface. Pitched headlong into the lap of the 
nearest caikji, the Turk’s snowy turban fell into 
the water and was carried by the eddy under the 
stern of the vessel rounding to, and as the caique 
was driven backward to regain it, the bareheaded 
owner sank back aghast—Simpre Susan oF Sa- 
LEM staring him in the face in golden capitals. 

“Oh! Mr. Keni! how do you do’” cried a well- 
remembered voice, as he raised himself to fend off 
by the rudder of the brig. And there she stood 
within two feet of his lips—Miss Picklin in her 
bridal veil, waiting below in expectant modesty, 
and though surprised by his peep into the cabin 
windows, excusing it as a natural impatience in a 
bridegroom coming to his bride. 

The captain of the Susan, meantime, had looked 
over the taffrail and recognised his old passenger, 
and Hassan, who would have given a cargo of 
opium for an hour to compose himself, mounted 
the ladder which was thrown out to him, and 
stepped from the gangway into Miss Picklin’s 
arms! She had rushed up to receive him, dressed 
in her muslin kirtle and satin trowsers, though, 
with her dramatic sense of propriety, she had in- 
tended to remain below till summoned to the bridal. 
The captain, of course, kept back from delicacy, 
but the missionaries stood in a cluster gazing on 
the happy meeting, and the sailors looked over 
their shoulders as they heaved at the windlass. 
As Miss Picklin afterwards remarked, “it would 
have been a fableau vivant if the deck had not 
been so very dirty!” 

Hassan wiped his eyes, for he had replaced his 
wet turban on his head, but what with his escape 
from drowning, and what with his surprise and 
embarrassment, (for he had a difficult part to play, 
as the reader will presently understand,) he had 
lost all memory of his little stock of English. 
Miss Picklin drew him gently by the hand to the 
quarter-deck, where, under an awning fringed with 
curtains partly drawn, stood a table with a loaf of 
wedding-cake upon it, and a bottle of wine and a 
bible. She nodded to the Rev. Mr. Griffin, who 
took hold of a chair and turned it round, and 
placing it against his legs with the back towards 
him, looked steadfastly at the happy couple. 

“Good morning—good night—your sister—as- 
petta! per amor’ di Dio!” cried the bewildered 
Hassan, giving utterance to all the English he 
could remember, and seizing the bride by the arm. 

“These ladies are my bridesmaids,” said Miss 
Picklin, pointing to the missionaries’ wives who 
stood by in their bonnets and shawls. “I dare say 
he expected my sister would have come as my 
bridesmaid!” she added, turning to Mr. Griffin to 
explain the outbreak as she understood it. 

Hassan beat his hand upon his forehead, walked 
twice up and down the quarter-deck, looked around 
over the Golden Horn as if in search of an inter- 
preter to his feelings, and finally walked up to Miss 
Picklin with a look of calm resignation, and ad- 
dressed to her and to the Rev. Mr. Griffin a speech 
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of three minutes, in Jfalian. At the close of it 
he made a very ceremonious salaam, and offered 
his hand to the bride; and, as no one present un- 
derstood a syllable of what he had intended to 
convey in his address, it was received as probably 
a welcome to Turkey, or perhaps a formal repeti- 
tion of his offer of heart and hand. At any rate, 
Miss Picklin took it to be high time to blush and 
take off her glove, and the Rev. Mr. Griflin then 
bent across the back of the chair, joined their hands 
and went through the ceremony, ring and all. The 
ladies came up, one after another, and kissed the 
bride, and the gentlemen shook hands with Hassan, 
who received their good wishes with a curious look 
of unhappy resignation, and after cutting the cake 
and permitting the bride to retire for a moment to 
calm her feelings and put on her bonnet, the bride- 
groom made rather a peremptory movement of de- 
parture, and the happy couple went off in the 
caique toward Dolma-batchi amid much waving of 
handkerchiefs from the missionaries, and hurrahs 
from the Salem hands of the Simple Susan. 

And now, before giving the reader a translation 
of the speech of Hassan before the wedding, we 
must go back to some little events which had taken 
place one month previously at Constantinople. 

The Nancy arrived off Seraglio Point after a 
very remarkable passage, having still on her quar- 
ter the northwest breeze which had stuck to her 
like a bloodhound ever since leaving the harbour 
of Salem. She had brought it with her to Con- 
stantinople indeed, for twenty or thirty vessels 
which had been long waiting a favourable wind to 
encounter the adverse current of the Bosphorus, 
were loosing sail and getting under way, and the 
pilot, knowing that the destination of the Nancy 
was also to the Black Sea, strongly dissuaded Cap- 
tain Brown from dropping anchor in the Horn, 
with a chance of losing the good luck, and lying, 
perhaps a month, wind-bound in harbour. Under- 
standing that the captain’s only object in stopping 
was to leave the two ladies with Keni the opium 
merchant, the pilot, who knew his residence at 
Dolma-batchi, made signal for a caique, and kept 
up the Bosphorus. Arriving opposite the little 
village of which Hassan’s house was one of the 
chief ornaments, the ladies were lowered into the 
caique and sent ashore—expecting of course to be 
received with open arms by Mrs. Keni—and then, 
spreading all her canvass, the swift little schooner 
sped on her way to Trebisond. 

Hassan sat in the little pavilion of his house 
which looked out on the Bosphorus, eating his pil- 
lau, for it was the noon of a holiday, and he had 
not been that morning to Galata. Recognising at 
once the sweet face of Phemie as the caique came 
near the shore, he flew to meet her, supposing that 
the “Simple Susan” had arrived, and that the lady 
of his love had chosen to come and seek him. 
The reader will understand of course that there 
was no “ Mrs. Keni.” 

And now to shorten my story. 

Mrs. Brown and Phemie were in Hassan’s own 
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house, with no other acquaintance or protector on 
that side of the world, and there was no possibility 
of escaping a true explanation. The mistake was 
explained, and explained to Mrs. Brown’s satisfac- 
tion. Phemie was the “daughter” of Captain 
Picklin to whom the offer was transmitted, and as, 
by blessed luck, the Nancy had outsailed the Sim- 
ple Susan, Providence seemed to have chosen to 
set right for once, the traverse of true love. The 
English embassy was at Bulgurlu, only six miles 
above, on the Bosphorus, and Hassan and his mo- 
ther and sisters, and Mrs. Brown and Phemie were 
soon on their way thither in swift caiqués, and the 
happy couple were wedded by the English chaplain. 
The arrival of the Simple Susan was of course 
looked for, by both Hassan and his bride, with no 
little dismay. She had met with contrary winds 
on the Atlantic, and had been caught in the Archi- 
pelago by a Levanter, and from the damage of the 
last she had been obliged to come to anchor off the 
little island of Paros and repair. ‘This had been a 
job of six weeks, and meantime the Nancy had 
given them the go-by, and reached Constantinople. 

Hassan was daily on the look-out for the brig in 
his trips to town, and on the morning of her arri- 
val, his mind being put at ease for the day by his 
glance toward the Sea of Marmora, the stumbling 
so suddenly and so unprepared on the object of his 
dread, completely bewildered and unnerved him. 
Through all his confusion, however, and all the 
awkwardness of his situation, there ran a feeling 
of self-condemnation, as well as pity for Miss 
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Picklin; and this had driven him to the catastrophe 
described above. He felt that he owed her some 
reparation, and as the religion in which he was 
educated did not forbid a plurality of wives, and 
there was no knowing but possibly she might be 
inclined to “do in Turkey as Turkeys do,” he felt 
it incumbent on himself to state the fact of his 
previous marriage, and then offer her the privilege 
of becoming Mrs. Keni No. 2, if she chose to ac- 
cept it. Ashe had no English at his command, 
he stated his dilemma and made his offer in the 
best language he had—Italian—and with the result 
the reader has been made acquainted. 

Of the return passage of Miss Picklin, formerly 
Mrs. Keni, under the charge of Captain and Mrs. 
Brown, in the schooner Nancy, I have never 
learned the particulars. She arrived in Salem in 
very good health, however, and has since been dis- 
tinguished principally by her sympathy for widows 
—based on what, I cannot very positively say. 
She resides at present in Salem with her father, 
Captain Picklin, who is still the consignee of the 
house of Keni, having made one voyage out to see 
the children of his daughter Phemie and strengthen 
the mercantile connection. His old age is creeping 
on him, undistinguished by anything except the 
little monomania of reading the letters from his 
son-in-law at least a hundred times, and then wa- 
fering them up over the fire-place of his counting- 
room—in doubt, apparently, whether he rightly 
understands the contents. 
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CHILDREN. 


BY J. H. HEWITT. 


Anp they have pass’d away—those cherish’d joys, 
For love of which a parent’s heart ne’er cloys; 
The smiling objects of a father’s pride, 
A mother’s hope—than which the world beside 
Contains no richer gems—the tender flowers 
Whose infant smiles fill life with sunny hours. 
I’ve seen an infant die. Methought its eye 
Saw lights in heaven which man could ne’er descry; 
Its steady gaze was on some distant star 
Whose blaze of glory shone in space afar; 
And that star seem’d its spirit’s resting place, 
For on the dying cherub’s pallid face 
A holy smile was beaming, like the glow 
A sunbeam seems to give to banks of snow. 
Its sinless race of life—its few brief hours, 
A moment’s look upon its budding flowers, 
A transient breathing of its balmy air, 
A glance of wonder at its golden glare— 
When fled its spirit to another clime, 
As if the bliss of life were in its prime, 
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And each new day brought sorrow with its dawn, 

While every setting sun left man to mourn. 
Yes—bless‘d are they who die in youth’s bright hour; 

They feel no pang at parting; and the flower 

Snatch’d from the parent stem before its bloom, 

Will thrive in glory’s light beyond the tomb. 

The blight of sin hath not defiled its leaf, 

It hath not felt the scalding tear of grief; 

The holy light that usher’d in its day 

Will still beam on it as it fades away. 

Then weep not for the dear departed ones, 

Life’s streamlet still through flowery meadows runs; 

Tears will not bring the heav’nward wanderers home, 

Nor sighs awake the sleepers of the tomb. 

May sweet contentment nestle like a dove ; 

Within thy heart, and teach thee how to love, 

Until joy’s beam through clouds of sorrow peers, 

And smiles again are seen instead of tears. 
Baltimore. 








————_ 
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THE EJECTMENT. 


AN IRISH 


BY MRS. 8 C 


Peruaps it proceeds from our having ‘ Inhabit- 
iveness’ largely developed that we are led so com- 
pletely to sympathize with those who are compelled 
under any circumstances to quit their homes. Even 
if ‘a flitting’ be premeditated under the most plea- 
sant prospects there is always something to regret-— 
the discomfort, the bustle, the leave-taking, are all 
sad enough, no matter how brilliant the anticipated 
future may be—there is something really melancho- 
ly in parting either from what has been the abode 
of joy, or sorrow, for both equally, in our opinion, 
endear a locality. A change of residence is always 
an inconvenience to the rich, but-to the Irish poor 
it is frequently only a change from the misery of a 
wretched hovel to the exposure and starvation of 
the high roads. We witnessed a harrowing scene 
of this description which we cannot easily forget, 
and it is one which my American readers will 
imagine overdrawn, no matter how we tell the 
story. 

We had sent the carriage on and were proceed- 
ing on foot, a practice which enables us to converse 
with the peasantry, and increases our enjoyment 
and information. It was a fine clear evening; the 
sun was sinking behind the richly wooded slopes 
of this most beautiful country; the air was full and 
balmy; the rail was croaking along the hedges, and 
the thrush singing those rich and varied melodies 
which art can neither imitate nor teach. A lane, 
or as the Irish so prettily call it, a “bohreen” 
branched off from the high road, and some noble 
old trees had interlaced their arms above it, so as 
to form a succession of living Gothic arches, the 
most perfect and picturesque we had ever observed. 
The elevated inclosures of this pretty path were 
tangled by a profusion of flowers—the purple fox- 
glove with its fairy-like cups, and the sparkling 
leaves and knotty twistings of sly Robin-run-the- 
hedge, mingled with the tasseled meadow-sweet 
and broad-leaved dock—all beautiful according to 
their kind: then there were occasional breaks amid 
the branches, through which the sunlight, so bright 
before its close, darted the most vivid light, show- 
ing the sylvan tracery to the best advantage. It 
was altogether so exquisite a bit of light and shade 
that it was not until we had looked at it for some 
time that we perceived three little children huddled 
up together at the stump of an old thorn-tree, a 
few yards down the lane: the eldest, a grown up 
girl, supported a sleeping infant on her knees; the 
third, whose costume was as slight as it is possible 
to fancy, was crying bitterly, and in his fruitless 
attempts to dry his tears, had smeared his face over 
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so as to give it the appearance of a mask. His 
trouble was of that nature which in England would 
be alleviated by bread and butter, and cured by 
bread and sugar: but the grief that caused emotion 
in the eldest girl was altogether different; it was 
such as strong women can hardly bear. Her fea- 
tures were hardened into the expression of despair, 
and what is more at variance with the first hours 
of youth, sullen despair. An old blind dog sat at 
her feet with his head on her knee, his thick sight- 
less eyes upturned to her, while she stroked his 
head mechanically, and without uttering a word. 

«Let me go back, Essey; let me go back, just 
for a minute, and I won’t cry out; do let me, and 
I'll be as good as goold, I will,” said the boy. 

The girl made no reply, but clutched his shoul- 
der in her hand, and held him fast. 

There was a strong resistance on the boy’s part, 
but it did not continue long, for he agreed to keep 
still if she’d “loose her hold,” which she did, 
though her hand still remained on his shoulder. 

We were so interested in the girl’s sorrow that 
we endeavoured to alleviate it by kind words, and 
inquired if “any of her people were ill.” Then 
she burst into tears, and the hardness which ren- 
dered her expression so painful to look at, relaxed. 

“Thank you kindly for asking, only the trouble, 
ma’am, is hard on us this evenin’: we're turned 
out: we, that never let the winter gale run till 
summer: that for all we took out of the bit of land, 
put double in it, and did with half feedin’ sooner 
than wrong the earth that gave us that same. 
We’re turned out this blessed evenin’ to wander 
the world, or to starve in Navin—to die away from 
the light of the heavens, and the fresh air, and the 
fields—oh, there’s no use in talking, but my heart 
will burst, it will burst open in me if I think of 
the cruelty of the world. How can my father live 
in a town where there are hundreds of men strong 
an’ able to work as he? What can he get to do 
there? If they’d let us build a sod house by the 
side of the road itself, in the place where he’s 
known, he could get work among the neighbours: 
but that spoils the look of the country, they say! 
Och hone! sure the starving look of the poor 
spoils it worse.” 

«“ Ye’r crying worse than me, Essey, now,” said 
the urchin, “and you promised mother you’d keep 
in the tears: let me go see if she’s crying still.” 

“Stay where you are, Jimmy my boy, there’s a 
good child; mother can bear it better when she 
does not see us. Oh, I could beg the world’s bread 
for her, from door to door, though until this blessed 
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hour, let us suffer as we would, we never asked 
charity from man or mortal; but I could beg, starve 
(that’s easy enough) or die for my own darlin’ 
mother, if God leaves her with us—but he won't; 
death was printed in her face this morning; she’ll 
die from me: oh, Holy Vargin, hear my prayer this 
evenin’, and if one must go, take me, Holy Queen 
of Heaven, and leave her with her husband and 
her helpless children.” 

The poor girl sank upon her knees, still pressing 
the infant to her heart, and we walked on, deeply 
anxious to ascertain the truth of so sad a statement. 
A turn in the lane brought us opposite what had 
been a nesting of three or four cottages: the greater 
number had been dispossessed of their inmates a 
few months before, as was evident from the length 
of time the walls had been uncovered. The one 
farthest off was the present scene of distress. Two 
men were busied in unroofing the small dwelling, 
while two others were evidently prepared to meet 
any outbreak on the part of the late tenant, or his 
friends. Several of the latter were assembled, but 
for the most part seemec rather bent on consoling 
than defending. 
confusion, but it was evident that the ejectment 
had been served upon a cottage possessed of many 
comforts. A very pale fragile woman was seated 
upon a substantial clump bedstead with her hand 
closely pressed against her side, as if in pain, while 
tears flowed down her cheeks. Chickens of various 
sizes were crowded in an ancient coop, and a stout 
little pig had a sougan fixed to his leg, to prepare 
him for the road. Stools and iron pots, a dresser, 
delf and wooden ware, were scattered about, and a 
serious looking cat was seated on the top of a po- 
tato basket, as if uncertain whether the esteem she 
was held in would compel her friends to forego the 
superstition and carry her with them—little think- 
ing that they had no alternative but to exchange 
the free air for a wretched room in wretched Navin, 
which it was not likely they could long keep. 

“It’s Larkins’ own fault, I must say that; when 
the lease of his little place dropt he wouldn’t take 
‘No’ for an answer, but would keep possession, and 
I wonder at his doing so, and he so well learned, 
and bright at everything,” said one of the men. 

“My own fault!” repeated a strong, haggard 
looking person advancing, while the group of coun- 
trymen to whom he had been speaking made way 
for him. “ Who says it’s my own fault—you’— 
sir, I was born under that thatch, that now you 
stand on; my father and grandfather held the bit 
of land, and we paid for it at the highest, and to 
the last farthing.” 

“That ye did, poor man—God help you!” said 
many a voice in tones of the deepest sympathy. 

“[, with every hard-working soul on the estate, 
got notice to quit, because the agent wants it to be 
cleared of men, that it may feed beasts. I had act- 
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born, and on it she brought me five children. The 
bees that are now singing in the bushes came from 
the ould stock; and my father’s mother, that they 
are bringing out now, has sat upon that stone 
bench for sixty-four years.” 

A very venerable woman had just been carried 
through the flakes of falling thatch into the open 
air; she seemed hardly conscious of what was go- 
ing forward, and yet she gazed around her, and 
from one to another, with an anxious look. 

«“ Well, we know all that,” said the first speak- 
er; “and you ought to know that I’m only doing 
my duty, and you ought to have sense; the gen- 
tleman’s land is his own, and if he’d rather feed 
cattle for the market than have the place broke up 
in little farms, sure it’s his own land, not yours; 
he lets you take every stick that you like away.” 

“ The law, only a bastard law after all for the 
poor,” said Larkins, “ gives me them.” 

“ And he pays you for your crop.” 

“ And that he can’t help, either.” 

“And yet the granny there would not leave it 
till the roof was off. Sure any how the gentleman 
had a right to do what he liked with his own.” 

“He had not!” exclaimed the peasant, firmly 
planting his foot on the ground, and unconsciously 
assuming an attitude that would have added dig- 
nity to a Roman senator. “In the sight and light 
of Almighty God, no man having plenty, has a 
right to say to another, ‘ Go out and starve’—starve, 
as I shall, and all belonging to me; starve and beg, 
and beg and starve, till my bones whiten through 
my skin, and I die, as others in this county have 
done before me, on the road—Oh my God! if he 
had given me a piece of mountain, or a piece of 
bog, and time to bring it round, I’d have worked, as 
I have done all my life—and that’s saying enough 
—for it. Does he call to mind, that the tenant’s 
duty is to pay, and the landlord’s to protect’ Does 
he say as a Christian, that any man has a right to 
turn over scores of his fellow creatures to starva- 
tion, when they are willing to be his slaves for 
food and raiment? for what more have any of us’ 
We lay by nothing, and have nothing to lay by; 
yet we pay our rent. Will any of you say that 
God intended that?” 

“Then why the divil, Johnny Larkins, my 


, jewel!” said a tight concentrated fellow, walking 


ed all my life like a man, and I had the feelings of | 


one; I loved every stick of them blackened rafters. 
My father’s own hands made the bed that poor 
broken-hearted woman is sitting on: on it I was 


up to the excited speaker; “‘ why don’t you let us 
sarve them all out at onct? Sorra a better sport 
we'll desire, and it’s under yer roof ye’d be now if 
ye had let us take just one good hearty fling at 
them.” 

“I never broke the law in my life, James,” re- 
plied Larkins. 

“Sorra a better ye’re off than them that did,” 
answered James, stepping back in a most discon- 
tented manner. Two women were comforting the 
poor man’s wife, in the best way they could, and 
another was busied in adjusting a bed on a small 
car, upon which they intended to place the old 
woman, so as to remove her comfortably. The 
landlord’s agents, in this apparently most unfeel- 
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WHY COMES HE NOT? 


ing proceeding, seemed resolved not to desist until 
the roof was entirely removed. 

«TI wish, a lannan, ye’d be said and led by us,” 
urged one to Mrs. Larkins, who was rocking her- 
self, as the wind rocks a tree that has been more 
than half uprooted. “ What good can staying here 
do you, dear? Sure ye’ll stop with us as long as 
ye like before ye go into the close town, and yer 
breathing so bad, and ye so weak.” 

“If they had only let me die in it,” answered 
the young mother, whose weak, trembling voice 
recalled her child’s opinion so feelingly expressed 
a few minutes before—« that death was printed in 
her face” —* It wouldn’t have been long. Where’s 
the children?” 

“ Sure ye sent them away, they were crying so.” 

« And where’s John?” 

“Ts the sight leaving your eyes that you can’t 
see him forenint you, dear?’ answered the wo- 
man, at the same time looking anxiously in her 
face. 

« John, darling!” she exclaimed fervently. In a 
moment her husband was by her side. 

“ There’s a change over her!” whispered the 
woman to the young man who had proffered to 
take the law in his own hands. “ There’s a change 
over her—run for the priest if ye love your own 
soul.” 

Even the man who had been so busy with the 
roof paused, and the silence was only disturbed by 
the prolonged whistle of a distant blackbird. 

“ John, my blessing—my pride—the only love I 
ever had—you’ll forgive any hasty word I spoke, 
won't ye, my jewel?” 

“ Ye never did, darlin,” answered the poor fel- 
low; “ but what’s over you, dear? what ails you? 
What ails her neighbours?’ Great Queen of Hea- 
ven, what ails my wife?” 

«“ Whisht, dear!” she said, and raising her hand 
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to his face, she pressed his cheek still closer to her 
own. “I’ve been sickly a long time, John, and 
was going fast; better I should die before we got 
into the town—I must have died then, you know. 
Your face is very thin, darlin, already. Oh may 
the holy saints lave ye &s ye are, that I may know 
ye in heaven! But, 1 would any way—spake to 
me my bird of blessings!—kiss me, dear, and let me 
lay my head on yer bare breast. Neighbours, ye’ll 
look to him, and the poor motherless children. Oh 
then has any Christian sent for a priest, that I may 
not die in my sins!” 

“It’s only a faintness, my jewel,” said the hus- 
band; “it’s nothing else— fetch her a drop of 
water.” 

She drank eagerly, and then nestled her head as 
a child would in its mother’s arms. 

“Oh I was sinful,” murmured the man, “to 
rebel while my angel was left me—I’ll never say 
a word again if the Lord spares her—pray for her, 
good friends.” 

There was not, to use a homely phrase, “a dry 
eye” in the circle that formed round them; even 
the ministers of a law as cruel as its enforcers, 
sympathized with the poor man’s agony. Sudden- 
ly the old woman, who had been forgotten in the 
fresh excitement, pushing the little crowd to the 
right and left with her long lean arms, stood like a 
spectre in the midst, her white hair streaming from 
beneath her black hood, and the wrinkles in her 
sharp face thickened by a maniac smile—“I ask 
yer pardon,” she said, courtesying as deeply as the 
infirmities of extreme age would permit—“I ask 
yer pardon, but I don’t rightly understand this—is 
it a wedding—or a berr’ing’” 

“Look! look!” exclaimed Larkins. “Some one 
look in my Mary’s face—I feel as if her breath 
passed right into my heart.” ' 

She was dead upon his bosom. 
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Why comes he not? the lone and weary days 
Pass gloomily when he is gone, 
And still from me he ling’ring stays, 
From me his own fond plighted one. 
Why comes he not? my heart is all his own! 


Why comes he not? here sadly and alone 
I list his coming night and day, 
And weep in wo, as one by one, 
I hear each footfall pass away. 
Why comes he not? he never thus did stay. 


Why comes he not? as some fair bud half blown, 
Too soon in spring, droops in the blast, 
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I fade, and like that withered one, 
Upon the ground must fall at last. 
Why comes he not? I chill and perish fast. 


The orient tinge shed by the morning sun, 
Is not more rich in rosy light, 
Than were my cheeks, when first he won 
The young fresh heart that made them bright; 
Why comes he not to witness their sad blight ? 


Oh! now alas how changed are they; 
Like some bleak spot, some Winter view, 
Cold and sad in the pale moon’s ray ; 
They have no warmth, no rosy hue. 
Why comes he not, when I have proved so true? 
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THE BENEFACTOR. 


(A SKETCH FROM THE FRENCH OF BERTHOUD.) 


BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 


Tus music allotted to the part of Desdemona in 
the exquisitely pathetic opera Otello, cannot be 
sung by a person of ordinary sensibility without 
profound emotion; then, what must be its effect 
upon a young, enthusiastic and sensitive being, 
pouring out in tones of thrilling melody, those 
sublime passages, entrancing a worshiping audi- 
ence, who mingle with the shouts of their ap- 
plause, gifts of gems, and showers of roses! 
Nevertheless, it was not alone the power of the 
music, or the gratulations of an inspired auditory, 
that excited in the bosom of the lovely and gifted 
cantatrice, on this evening of which I am about to 
speak, those convulsive tremblings, and that over- 
whelming agitation. 

When the curtain, in falling, cast its shadow, 
vast and dark as the wing of Death, over the couch 
where lay her whose strains still vibrated upon the 
raptured ears of thousands, she remained as mo- 
tionless, as pale and cold, as if the poignard of the 
jealous Moor had in reality penetrated her heart. 
The ¢enore, (Bordogni,) feeling alarmed, hastened 
to her assistance, and finding that she had fainted, 
bore her in his arms to a side scene, where a rush 
of fresh air might revive animation. But who is 
he that now approaches with a distracted air, and 
raising her in his arms, quickly places her upon a 
lounge in his private box, which opens on the 
stage, where he is seen to exert in the tenderest 
'manner every effort for her recovery? We shall 
call him the Count Arnold. 

Motionless she remained for some minutes. 
With dishevelled hair and white drapery, her 
classic features cold and pale as marble, she resem- 
bled the statue of atomb! At length a sigh agi- 
tated her breast; her heavy eyelids were slowly 
uplifted; and her vacant glance, troubled by the 
brilliancy of the lights, wandered around, without 
being able, at first, to recognize any one; then, as 
it fell upon the count, she moaned forth in scarce- 
ly audible words, “ Alas! Arnold, and have you 
not then departed?” 

“T had not the courage,” he replied, in a voice 
of deep emotion. 

« And I—how shall J find courage to support a 
second parting?” said she, unguardedly giving 
utterance to an expression that betrayed the senti- 
ments she wished to conceal in the deepest recess 
of her heart. 

The count seized the hand that hung lifeless at 
her side, and with passionate ardour, exclaimed, 
“ Henriette, you love me then!—you, who but 
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yesterday bade me adieu in words so cold, so 
harsh?” 

Henriette covered her face, now bathed in crim- 
son, with both hands, and faltering, said, “ Alas! 
ought we not to separate when the social barrier 
that divides us can never be removed.” 

“ Nay, Henriette, what matters vain prejudices’ 
what matters the world when our happiness, when 
my existence is at stake? for now to leave you 
would be to die!” 

“T am very feeble this evening, and agitated by 
exertion; to prolong this interview would destroy 
the little resolution that remains; and besides, we 
are only preparing for ourselves to-day, the bitter- 
est grief for to-morrow. Leave me, Count Ar- 
nold; I bid you adieu.” 

“No! I will never leave you until you have 
promised to see me again.” And he resolutely 
seated himself near her. 

“ Here, in this theatre, many eyes are upon us; 
and if you should call to see me on the morrow, 
they will not fail to calumniate ‘the imprudent 
Henriette,’ should I receive you. Arnold, be 
generous.” 

He replied only by seating himself more firmly 
in his chair. 

«To-morrow evening,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I am going to sing at a f¢fe to 
be given by Monsieur * * * * at his country 
seat. You are invited. There, perhaps, I shall 
find an opportunity to tell you many things; to 
make disclosures, which perchance may separate 
us for ever: but you shall know all.” 

At these words the count turned pale, and 
seemed ready to faint. 

“I perceive, Monsieur le Count,” continued 
Henriette sorrowfully, “that my words have suf- 
ficed to fill your heart with doubts, perhaps with 
contempt. Banish, nevertheless, your prejudicial 
thoughts; for among the secrets I will confide to 
you, you shall discover no fault.” 

Falling on his knees before her, he implored 
pardon. “To-morrow!” whispered Henriette in 
a tone of kindness; and then they separated—ex- 
changing those lingering looks so fraught with 
mingled pain and pleasure. 

On the morrow both arrived at the fete. Never 
was there displayed more dazzling pomp. Human 
ingenuity had apparently exhausted itself in de- 
vising fantastical amusements. 

In an extensive park three theatres were erected. 
Le theatre de varieté was awarded to the manage- 
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ment of Potier; another, the Vaudeville, to Joly; 
the third, to Italian artistes and opera singers, who 
were to take part in the concert. At a little dis- 
tance were discovered preparations for fire-works 
on a magnificent scale. Immensely long tables, 
covered with the most luxuriant viands, extended 
through avenues, bordered with trees, which were 
thickly hung with variegated lamps, shedding 
around their strange and brilliant glare. There 
was in these preparations an excess of splendour, 
which inspired in the minds of some a vague dis- 
trust. 

At a given signal from the host, the concert 
commenced. it was Henriette’s turn to 
sing; and when she appeared, a murmur of admi- 
ration arose from the crowd; for never had the 
prima-donna shone with such transcendent love- 
liness. A smile of serenity played around her 
lips; and tears, which had given her eyes such an 
expression of languor on the previous evening, 
had disappeared. With enchanting grace she 
received the plaudits of the assembly; and casting 
around a placid glance, commenced in soul-subdu- 
ing tones, that delicious aria, “ Si, Padre m’aban- 
donna,” from her favourite opera Otello. 

A sudden paleness was seen to overspread her 
countenance; and there passed over her fair shoul- 
ders, several of those shudders which the popular 
language has with much truth denominated, “da 
petite mort!” 

With a perceptible agitation she continued, and 
the audience were just beginning to feel the emo- 
tions caused by her thrilling voice, when suddenly 
the two other theatres opened, and there mingled 
with her melodious warblings, the noisy jargon of 
two farces being performed at the same time. A 
murmur of discontent arose on the air in conse- 
quence of this exhibition of mauvaise gout, and 
many persons arose to depart: but suddenly the 
ground on which the assembly stood, opened, as 
formerly did the earth on which stood the false 
prophets. At the samé time the fire-works ex- 
ploded, and the fusils, directed with perfidious art 
at the lights, destroyed them in a few seconds. 
Soon there remained no more oi chis grand féfe 
than profound darkness, indescribable disorder, and 
cries of rage and fright from the crowd, who were 
struggling in a muddy marsh, into which they 
had been perfidiously precipitated. Standing up- 
right in the middle of this confusion, a man shout- 
ed with laughter, and amused himself like Satan in 
the midst of Pandemonium! It was the giver of the 


Soon 


fete who was the author of this ferocious mystery. 


At the first cry of alarm, Henriette felt herself 
clasped within strong arms, which bore her from 
danger. She was soon far from the park, and 
seated, with Count Arnold at her side, in her car- 
riage, which took the route for Paris. 

Her whole frame trembled with terror, and her 
lips stammered forth half uttered sentences. 

‘It is he!” she shrieked, “it is he!” 

Arnold sought to compose her by endearing 
words. 


- ‘% * RA 


“Oh! if you knew,” said she at last, “the pain- 
ful remembrances which the sight of that man has 
awakened! I feel too intensely that the horror 
created by the sight of him is not imaginary.” 

“Of whom do you speak, dear Henriette? Woe 
to him, whoever it may be, that has caused you 
this distress!” 

«“ Be silent, Arnold,” said she in affright, “be 
silent; or rather swear to me that you will avoid 
that man, yea, shun him as you would a pesti- 
lence. He carries with him fatality and despair! 
I have promised, my friend, to confide to you 
some secrets. Alas! the sight of that man, and 
the mysterious events of this evening, are an in- 
troduction but too natural. Listen to me atten- 
tively, Arnold. 

“ We boast with pride of the military acts and 
triumphs of the officers of Napoleon. But these 
men, brave on the field of battle, become but too 
often brutalized, devoid of pity and respect for 
others, recklessly violating even the sacred duties 
of hospitality. It is now more than twenty years 
since they ravaged Germany; and one of them, 
wounded nigh unto death, dragged himself to the 
threshold of a chateau nearly in ruins, still smok- 
ing, having been pillaged and partly burned not 
many hours previously by his compatriots, where, 
begging for shelter, he was most kindly received 
by its venerable master, who lavished upon him 
every care and attention. 

«“ The wounded officer soon became convalescent, 
and baselycancelled his debt of gratitude by win- 
ning the affections, and betraying the virtue of the 
young, lovely, and innocent daughter of his bene- 
volent host. The only, the idolized child of that 
aged man, what think you were Ais emotions 
when he discovered this outrage’ He sought to 
avenge it; but between her lover and her sire’s 
uplifted arm, the daughter rushed in frenzy, and 
prayed that the husband of her soul, for thus the 
infatuated girl styled her betrayer, might be spared. 
‘Let him then,’ said the father, ‘receive before 
God, and before man, that title which fhou hast 
already given him. Unfortunate! this shall be thy 
punishment.’ 

“The officer consented, and without delay the 
marriage was legally celebrated. 

«The bride possessed a fortune of one hundred 
thousand francs, which she inherited from her 
mother. They went immediately to Paris; where, 
alas, the prophetic sentence of the outraged father 
was too soon fulfilled: for in her husband was the 
young wife punished! 

« Accustomed to the prodigality and dissipation 
of a military life, the officer, whose wound com- 
pelled him to relinquish the service, and con- 
demned him to inactivity, commenced to live as if 
his wife’s fortune was inexhaustible. He passed 
whole days at the café, returning home late in the 
evening, neglecting to entertain her who had sacri- 
ficed all for him, even to the repose of her con- 
science, and exhibiting no paternal affection for 


the daughter she had borne him. ‘Time passed, 
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and brought the day when there remained but a 
small portion of the hundred thousand francs; and 
in order to supply domestic expenditure, and the 
extravagant desires of a spendthrift, the officer had 
recourse to gambling. Fortune at first allured 
him with her smiles, which served to render sub- 
sequent ill success more bitter to be borne. Her 
votary soon found himself cast into an abyss of 
misery and shame! One morning he was found 
extended at his own door, a bloody, ghastly, 
corpse. The wretched man had exerted the basest 
of all courage; he had committed suicide. 

“ Without resource; without a protector; a fo- 
reigner in this vast city—friendless, forlorn, the 
widow struggled perseveringly against adversity. 
Poverty she endured; and to labour she submitted 
as a just expiation of her errors, and during several 
years of severe trial, there escaped from her lips 
neither complaint nor murmur. She educated her 
daughter piously and tenderly, presenting her the 
example of an humble and laborious, but virtuous 
life; her courage never failing her, until the day 
when she suffered the attacks of a terrible disease 
which soon terminated her existence. Oh! how the 
thought of leaving her poor orphan daughter to the 
pitiless charity of a cold world, without guide or 
support, overwhelmed with sorrow and anguish her 
tender heart, embittering her last moments! 

“The orphan, clad in mourning, was once re- 
turning from her daily prayers over her mother’s 
hallowed grave, when a carriage stopped suddenly 
before her, the inmate of which, a stern-looking 
man, made a gesture for her to come to him. The 
timid girl obeyed somewhat distrustfully, while the 
blush of innocence suffused her cheek. 

« ¢ Where do you come from?’ inquired he, in a 
winning tone. 

«* From the cemetery, where is buried my mo- 
ther.’ 

« «Ts thy father dead also” 

«¢1 am an orphan.’ 

«You live then with some of your relatives” 

«“ «My mother was a German. I have no rela- 
tions in Paris.’ 

‘ A strange smile parted the lips of that man, 
which created fear in the young girl’s mind. 

«“ «How many lovers have you!’ he bluntly in- 
quired. 

“ She cast upon him a look in which shone so 
much innocence, that he seemed almost ashamed 
of his brutal question. 

« ¢ Step into my carriage, and sit with me.’ 

«“ She hesitated, but he lifted her by the arms, 
and placing her on the seat, at the same time gave 
orders to the coachman, in a foreign language. 

«“ The carriage, driven with rapid speed, crossed 
many streets which were unknown to the orphan, 
and at length stopped before a house of the Chaus- 
sée d’ Antin, a part of the city they were then just 
commencing to build. That house, or rather pavil- 
lon, rose in the midst of a large garden, and was a 
retreat, lovely as a poet’s dream. The unknown 
requested the young girl to alight, and then con- 


ducted her into a saloon, decorated with elegant 
simplicity. He rung the bell, when a femme dé 
chambre appeared. 

«« There is your new mistress,’ said he, and ab- 
ruptly departed. The orphan followed, and detain- 
ed him, exclaiming, 

«“«Let me return home: I prefer poverty, or 
even death, to dishonour.’ 

“He commenced laughing, and patting her on 
the cheek replied, ‘ Be not afraid— “hou shalt have 
no cause to fear. I am rich, and sometimes do good 
in a strange manner. Chance has thrown you in 
my way; you appear innocent, and are superior to 
that humble attire. I have resolved to bestow upon 
you, that which I have lavished on an ungrateful 
being who has deceived me. Be satisfied, and en- 
joy without inquietude the good fortune that falls 
to your share. If you exact it, I will not return, 
even to visit you.’ 

“The orphan remained in the luxurious home 
thus strangely provided for her. Six months elaps- 
ed ere she again saw him whom her heart blessed; 
for to destitution and misery had succeeded happi- 
ness and ease. The female whom he sent to her as 
a companion was intelligent, and appeared to con- 
ceive for the lonely orphan an ardent attachment, 
bestowing upon her the most useful counsel, and 
procuring teachers of various branches to attend, 
in order that her education should be complete. 

« When her benefactor paid her a visit, the or- 
phan fancied that she would obtain his approba- 
tion, and prove herself worthy of his benevolence, 
by exhibiting the accomplishments she had ac- 
quired; but imagine her chagrin, when that singu- 
lar man exhibited extreme displeasure, and forbade 
her, sternly and peremptorily, to prosecute her stu- 
dies. He then departed. 

“ The orphan wished at first to obey his injunc- 
tion; but her companion did not cease to exhort 
her to place herself in a position which would en- 
able her to struggle against adversity, if adversity 
should again assail her. New masters were pro- 
cured, and this girl, so wonderfully rescued from a 
life of toil and servitude, received an education, or- 
namental as useful. Music she studied with a pas- 
sionate ardour, seldom or never equalled; her pro- 
gress indeed was so rapid, and her voice, naturally 
melodious, became so refined and exquisite by cul- 
tivation, that even then, dreams of a brilliant future 
were traced upon her imagination. 

“Time rolled unheeded by. Every want sup- 
plied, she knew not how, the orphan felt no sorrow, 
excepting that occasioned by the continued absence 
of her benefactor, for four years elapsed ere he 
again visited his protegé. She addressed to him the 
most tender reproaches, mingled with caresses and 
expressions of gratitude. He answered not these 


manifestations of affection, but contented himself 


by saying, ‘I should like to see you, my child, clad 
in the very costume you wore the day on which I 
first met you.’ She hastened to obey his caprice, 
and soon reappeared in those worn and sombre ha- 
biliments, which she had preserved as a memento 
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of her former life; so that, whenever pride unduly 
exalted her heart, she might view them and be 
humbled. They were now much too short, and 
small; nevertheless, she clad herself with them in 
hopes of pleasing him to whom she felt so pro- 
foundly indebted. 

«« Would you not like to visit with me, thus, 
the spot where fortune placed you in my way?’ 

«Yes, indeed!’ joyfully replied the orphan, 
‘for my gratitude, already so lively and tender to- 
wards you, would become enhanced at the sight 
of that place, where you found me, poor, desolate, 
and wretched.’ 

«“ Taking her by the hand, he conducted her to 
his carriage. They soon reached the spot, where 
he desired her to alight. Scarcely had her foot 
touched the pavement, ere the carriage was driven 
off at full speed, leaving her there affrighted, and 
alone! Recovering a little from the alarm this un- 
expected movement had created, she reflected for 
some moments as to the course she should take. 
This was probably but a whim of her benefactor; 
he wished, without doubt, to amuse himself by ex- 
citing her fears, and would perhaps return soon to 
take her home. ‘These were her thoughts, as she 
stood trembling, and attracting by her singular ap- 
pearance the notice of those who passed by. At 
length, she entered a fiacre, and returned to her 
late home: in vain she knocked; in vain she called; 
in vain was every attempt to enter: the door re- 
mained closed! Imagine, if you can, Arnold, my 
despair; for have you not discovered that the poor 
orphan was no other than your Henriette?—Alone, 
abandoned in the middle of Paris, without money, 
without an asylum, without protection! Oh! my 
God! what did I not suffer! 

“ The driver of the fiacre waited; I had not even 
a small coin wherewith to pay his demand. He 
looked at me suspiciously. What could I do? 
While loosening the strings of my hood, I disco- 
vered that in changing my apparel, I had uncon- 
sciously retained my ear-rings; also my watch, a 
costly one—the gift of my benefactor, or rather, I 
should now style him, my tormentor! Detaching 
the ear-rings, I ordered the driver to convey me to 
the nearest jeweller, where I could dispose of 
them. He did so. I settled his demand, and dis- 
missing him, seated myself upon a stone step, my 
brain burning, my whole frame trembling from 
excess of emotion. 

“T prayed to God. I recalled the lessons of 
resignation and piety taught me by my poor mo- 
ther, and resolved not to yield to despair, but 
resume courageously the humble employment I 
had pursued previous to the extraordinary digres- 
sion that had been, as it were, forced upon me. 

“Tt was now necessary to consider where I 
should seek a lodging, which was not easy to 
obtain while my appearance bespoke such utter 
destitution. As the trifling sum I had received 
for the ear-rings would provide very scantily for 
my immediate wants, I resolved to offer also my 
watch to the same jeweller. 

VoL. xxv.—4 


The man regarded me 
with an expression of countenance which be- 
trayed distrust, suspicion. He proposed to give 
me sixty francs. I accepted his offer without 
hesitation; for I knew not the value of the article. 
I then observed him make a sign to his wife, 
while he delayed the payment. A moment after, 
an agent of the police entered. ‘Sir,’ said the 
jeweller to him, ‘this young girl offers me a watch, 
set with precious stones and diamonds of great 
value, for sixty francs! being one-sixth of its value. 
I believe she has stolen it: so please conduct her 
to the commissaire de police.’ 

“They bore me away, my friend; they cast me 
into prison; for the commissaire listened not to 
my defence, and treated the recital of my adven- 
tures as a ridiculous fable. 

“In prison, Arnold, what did I not suffer? 
Surrounded by the vilest of women, my senses 
were shocked by witnessing their licentious be- 
haviour, and my young ears violated by their hor- 
rible curses! Dishonour still greater awaited me. 
The tribunal before which I was arraigned wished 
not to believe me innocent. I was acquitted, and 
set at liberty, since they could not prove the theft, 
and no one appeared to claim the stolen article, as 
they said. The president accompanied the verdict 
of acquittal by reproaches the most cruel, and lan- 
guage the most severe. He was careful to tell me, 
‘that the absence of legal proof, and not a convic- 
tion of my innocence, enabled me to escape the 
punishment I so justly merited.’ ‘No person 
knows you,’ said he, ‘in the house where you 
pretend to have passed the last four or five years. 
Those persons whom you asserted could give evi- 
dence in your favour, deny having any knowledge 
of you—declare your allegations false. Go, artful, 
miserable girl!’ he added, ‘it will not be long ere 
we shall again see you arraigned before us.’ 

“ Picture, if possible, my despair. My late kind 
protector had denied all knowledge of me; could 
behold the poor orphan he had rescued from po- 
verty, disgraced and contemned! What base mo- 
tive had stirred his soul to lavish on an unoffend- 
ing innocent girl such inhuman cruelty? Did I 
dream? Was my misery real, or the hallucination 
of a distempered mind? Alas! the reality was too 
distinct! 

“T will not weary you, my friend, with the reci- 
tal of my trials and sufferings until the period 
when, after a succession of strange events, I was 
taken to Italy, and made my debut at the Theatre 
de la Scala at Milan, where my efforts as a canta- 
trice, as you already know, were crowned with 
triumphant and brilliant success: let it suffice for 
me to add, that the penniless, unprotected orphan 
has resisted every temptation, has remained pure 
and virtuous as she was in the day of her early 
youth, the day on which she was bereaved of her 
beloved mother; who, unfortunate, but sincerely 
penitent on earth, in heaven has been the guardian 
angel of her child! 

“ What was my horror, my dear friend, this 


“TI entered the shop. 
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night, when suddenly in the giver of the féte from 
which we are flying, I recognized the infernal 
being who has played in the drama of my life so 
diabolical a part. 
who drew me from poverty and misery, only to 
plunge me into the lowest depths of wretchedness 
and despair! who by one word could have declared 
my innocence, but who left me alone, without pro- 
tection, without the means of defence before the 
tribunal, where they loaded me with opprobrium! 


Yes! he is the pitiless wretch 


“ Arnold, when the remembrance of my shame ; 


and sorrow recurs to my mind, it tortures me!—it 
kills me! Oh, leave me! abandon me! you cannot 
become the husband of her who, in a public court, 
has been branded with the epithet of thief!” 


“ Henriette,” replied Arnold, “why should you 


recollect these injustices?’ why urge them upon 
me? I have no sentiment but compassion for your 
wrongs. 
sad narration. 
recognizes, and prostrates itself before your tran- 
scendent talents, virtue and beauty! 
ters it that a crown of thorns has once lacerated 
that brow which is now encircled with a halo of 


glory? 


My love is, if possible, enhanced by this 
The world knows it not; it only 


What mat- 


Of what importance is the past, since you 


will henceforth live only in the sunshine of my 
love—in the splendour that can alone be bestowed 
by wealth and rank? Be mine. I offer you all. 
The poor orphan that has passed through trials so 
severe, is ten thousandfold more precious in my 
sight, than the crowned princess on her throne!” 

The beautiful head gently reclined on Arnold’s 
shoulder—the heart was too full for assent in 
words. 

A few days passed, and many with pleased sur- 
prise, all with regret, learned that this glorious 
queen of song would bid farewell to the stage, in 
order to adorn her lovely brow with the coronet of 
a countess. Her music was reserved only for the 
happy Arnold and his friends, and for that king 
who has conceived for her a paternal affection, 
and who is always pleased to entitle her “my 
daughter.”’* 


* The eccentric being who figures in the foregoing tale, 
(which is true in every particular,) is no other than the 
late celebrated banker, Seguin. The heroine is Henrietie 
Sontag, the distinguished prima donna, now wife of the 
Count de Rossi, ambassador to Sardinia, here designated 
by the cognomen of “ Arnold.” 

(Note, by the editor of the Courier des Etats Unis.) 
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BY MRS. L. H 


“IT'LL pay my rent in music,” said a thrush 
Who took his lodging neath my eaves in spring, 
Where the thick foliage droop’d. And well he kept 
His simple contract. Not for quarter-day 
He coldly waited, nor a draft requir’d 
To stir his memory, nor my patience tried 
With changeful currencies, but every morn 
Brought me good notes, at par, and broke my sleep 
With his sweet coin. 

Sometimes, a burst of song 
All wildly trilling through his dulcet pipes, 
Falling and caught again, and stijl prolong’d, 
Betray’d in what green nook the warbler sat, 
Each feather quivering with excess of joy, 
While from his open beak and brightening eye 
There seem’d to breathe a cadence—“ this is meant 
For your especial benefit.” The lay 
With overruling shrillness, more than once 
Did summon me to lay my book aside 
And wait its close; nor was that pause a loss, 
But seemed to tune and shape the inward ear 
To wisdom’s key-tone. 

Then I had a share 

In softer songs, that cheer’d his brooding mate 
Who in the patience of good hope did keep 
Her lengthen’d vigil, and the voice of love 
That flow’d so fondly from his trusting soul 
Made glad my own. 

Then too, there was a strain 
From blended throats, that to their callow young 
Breath’d tenderness untold, and the weak chirp 
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Of new-born choristers, so deftly train’d 
Each in the sweet way that he ought to go, 
Mix’d with that breath of household charities 
Which makes the spirit strong. 
And so I felt 

My rent was fully paid, and felt myself 
Quite fortunate, in these our days, to find 
Such honest tenant. 

But when autumn bade 
The northern birds to spread their parting wing, 
And that small house was vacant, and o’er hedge 
And russet grove and forest hoar with years 
The hush of silence settled, I grew sad 
To miss my kind musicians, and was fain 
To patronize with a more fervent zeal 
Such fireside music as makes winter short 
And storms unheard. 

Yet, leave within our hearts, 
Dear melodists, the spirit of your praise 
Until ye come again; and the brown nest 
That now its downy lining to the winds 
Turns desolate, shal! thrill at your return 
With the loud welcome home. 

For He who touch’d 

Your breasts with minstrelsy and every flower 
With beauty, hath a lesson for his sons 
In all the varied garniture that decks 
Life’s banquet-board ; and he’s the wisest guest 
Who taketh gladly what his God doth send, 
Keepeth each instrument of joy in tune 
That helps to fit him for the choir of heaven. 
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MODERN SERVITUDE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOSING AND WINNING,” 
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«“ You are late to-night, girls,” said Mrs. Berry, 
as her daughters, Lucretia and Diana, entered the 
parlour; “I have been expecting you for an hour.” 

“Not so long as that, mother, though we are 
rather late,” said Lucretia. 

« We came sooner than we wanted to, after all,” 
said Diana; “and every one else seemed as unwil- 
ling to come away as we were. We have not had 
so delightful a party this season, mother.” 

“Mrs. N— understands just how to do these 
things up, and has a husband to help her,” said 
Mrs. Berry. ‘“ Were there any strangers at Mrs. 
N—’s to-night?” 

«“ Several,” answered Lucretia. 

« Ladies or gentlemen?” inquired the mother. 

“Both,” replied Lucretia, “but most of the 
latter.” 

«“ Mr. N— always keeps on the alert,” said Mrs. 
Berry, “and will secure all the gentlemen there 
are to be found. Were these strangers you speak 
of the new settlers in town, or only transient visit- 
ers?” 

“One at least, Mr. Parks, designs to be a resi- 
dent,” answered Diana. 

“Ts he worth cultivating?” asked Mrs. Berry. 

« From his appearance I should think favourably 
of him,” said Lucretia with an air of cool indiffer- 
ence, while Diana gave her a look of much mean- 
ing. 

« Were the ladies much dressed to-night?” asked 
Mrs. Berry. 

«“ Very much,” answered Diana: “I never saw 
so many rich dresses, jewels, and beautiful flowers 
worn at a party in my life: it seemed as if each 
lady had determined to look her very best.” 

“T hope they did not look better—were not bet- 
ter dressed than yourselves!” said the mother, 
looking up with some anxiety. 

«“ Some of them looked like frights, after all their 
cost and pains,” said Diana, “and not one of them 
looked as well as Lu.” 

«“ Nonsense!” interrupted Lucretia. 

“And Willie Eaton told me in a whisper,” pro- 
ceeded Diana, “that, next to her sister, Di. Berry 
looked better than any lady present.” 

“Oh, you vain little thing!” cried Mrs. Berry 
with a smile of peculiar satisfaction. “ Did Lucre- 
tia play and sing?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, delightfully,” said Diana. 

“You had better go to bed, mother,” said Lu- 
cretia; “it is getting late, and you look weary.” 

After proposing several other questions, quite as 
important as those that had preceded them, Mrs. 
Berry took her daughter’s advice, and the young 
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ladies were left by themselves. Scarcely was the 
door closed upon them when Diana exclaimed— 

“Was he not one of the most gentlemanly—one 
of the most polished creatures you ever saw, Lu- 
cretia?”’ 

“ Who?” asked Lucretia with great gravity. 

«“ Who!—How provoking you are, Lu.!—Just 
as if you don’t know that I mean Mr. Parks. But 
if you are not frank I shall not tell you what I 
learned about him to-night!” 

«“ Well, then,” said Lucretia, “I do think his 
manners prepossessing in an unusual degree. Now 
what did you hear about him?” 

«Why, I heard that he is the only son of a very 
rich father, who did not choose to spoil him, as he 
calls it, by letting him have a fortune to begin the 
world with; so after giving him a first-rate educa- 
tion, he left him to depend on his own exertions, 
just as poorer people have to do.” 

“Ts this all you have learned?” asked Lucretia. 

«“O no; I learned that he is accounted rather 
odd, and is very, very particular in his notions of 
right and wrong.” 

“He may be as particular as he pleases,” said 
Lucretia; “but who told you all this?” 

«“ Willie Eaton,” answered Diana. 

“T thought so,” said Lucretia: “ Willie seems 
to know everything about everybody by instinct; 
and all he knows he tells you.” 

“He told me something more,” said Diana, 
“which I have a great mind to keep to myself, you 
are so very sharp.” 

« But you will tell,” said Lucretia; “you could 
not keep it to yourself if you would: what is it!” 

«“ Why, he said he would come with him to- 
morrow and give us a call.” 

«Then he is acquainted with him?” 

“ Certainly he is: they were class-mates in col- 
lege, and graduated together nearly five years ago, 
though Willie has scarcely seen him since.” 

«“ Weil, we shall neither look nor feel the better 
for sitting up all night, I suppose,” said Lucretia; 
“so, if you please, we will go to our chamber.” 

* * * * * 

The first thing that recurred to the recollection 
of Lucretia Berry, when she opened her eyes in 
the morning, was the promise of Mr. Eaton to call 
upon them with Mr. Parks. She did not mention 
the subject; nevertheless she prepared herself for 
the expected visit. In remembrance of the reputed 
very particular notions of right and wrong of her 
new acquaintance, she brought forth Mrs. H. More’s 
“Practical Piety”—a work given her by a pious 
aunt, but which, for a long period of time, had not 
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seen the light of day—and quietly laid it, not on 
the centre-table, as for family use, but on her 
work-table, as a book for her own special reading 
and improvement. In her work-basket, which was 
upon the table, was placed a beautiful pocket-bible, 
partly concealed from view. Her morning dress 
might have suited the correct taste of a Parisian 
belle. She wore a delicate buff print, and buff slip- 
pers; and to conceal the hair-pins that bespoke the 
preconcerted plan of tresses elaborately dressed, she 
had on her head a small and highly becoming buff 
crape cap, while the hair which was visible was 
smoothly parted on her forehead. Her arrange- 
ments for the morning were completed in perfect si- 
lence, and as the hour approached in which visitors 
might be expected, she busied herself, with apparent 
carelessness, about some trifie in her chamber. 

“Do you remember,” asked Diana, who was 
just finishing her toilette, which was less simple, 
but which had not cost half the time of her sister’s, 
«“ Do you remember that Willie and Mr. Parks are 
to call here this morning, Lucretia?” 

«“ Yes, I now recollect that you said some such 
thing last night; but what if they are?” 

“Why, nothing very particular; only I didn’t 
know but you might wish to make some little pre- 
paration.” 

“And is acall from a couple of gentlemen so 
singular and important an event as to require spe- 
cial preparation?” asked Lucretia. 

“That is just as one happens to think,” said 
Diana as she gave the finishing touch to her morn- 
ing dress by placing a just bursting China rosebud 
in her hair; then, as she turned from the mirror to 
leave the chamber, she cast her eyes on her sister 
and added—* but I perceive by your attire that it 
was quite unnecessary to refresh your memory.” 

In due time the expected visitors appeared, and 
made quite a long call. They found the ladies 
very agreeable, and made themselves equally so. 
The stranger was particularly pleased. Mrs. Berry 
struck him as a kind-hearted, affectionate woman, 
of good common sense, and easy manners. If 
there was anything not exactly pleasing, it was her 
too great anxiety to please, and some appearance 
of a desire to show off her daughters. This, Mr. 
Parks very justly thought extremely injudicious in 
all cases. If daughters are truly excellent and 
interesting, it will be known in due time, and in a 
more agreeable manner than by direct display; if 
they are not, the effort is worse than useless. In 
the present instance it was quite unnecessary: both 
of the sisters pleased him—Diana by her playful- 
ness and vivacity, and Miss Berry by the smiling 
composure with which she bore her sister’s sallies, 
which were often directed against herself. He 
thought her possessed of dignity and decorum in 
an unusual degree. Both of the young ladies, too, 
were very pretty—Miss Berry particularly so. He 
had noticed her beauty on the previous evening; 
but he had often thought ladies beautiful, when 
seen in full dress, at an evening’s assembly, in a 
blaze of artificial light, who, the next morning, en 
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dishabille, by the light of the sun, were quite the 
reverse. Miss Berry, on the contrary, was certainly 
far more attrhctive, if not more beautiful, in the 
retirement of home, and in her simple morning 
dress, than she had been in the brilliant party. 
Another thing pleased him. Mrs. Berry occupied 
a fine house, and the style in which the rooms 
were furnished suited his taste. There was no 
rivalry of a toy-shop in the variety of ornaments 
and pieces of antique China exhibited; nor of a 
barber’s shop by the display of numberless prints 
and caricatures on the centre-table. This modern 
improvement in furnishing houses, which many 
persons have adopted, Mr. Parks considered either 
a tacit confession that they were unequal to enter- 
taining their guests by any intellectual effort, or an 
implied supposition that their guests were incapa- 
ble of being so entertained. At Mrs. Berry’s every- 
thing was elegant, but at the same time useful. 

On taking leave Mr. Parks was gratified by re- 
ceiving an invitation from Mrs. Berry to call on 
them whenever it would give him pleasure to do 
so; and it soon became his pleasure to call often. 
At few houses where he visited could he pass an 
hour or two so agreeably. True, Mrs. Berry did 
not please him more by a fuller acquaintance: her 
excessive maternal love seemed to have degenerated 
into selfishness; and few things appeared to inte- 
rest her in which her daughters were not directly 
concerned. Beside, her too evident anxiety to dis- 
play their accomplishments annoyed him exceed- 
ingly—the more, as the young ladies themselves 
had too much good sense and good taste to fall in 
with the system. As a rare case, however, the 
daughters were more interésting on account of this 
weakness in their mother, as it gave play to Diana’s 
vivacity, who laughed it off with the best grace 
imaginable, while Miss Berry only appeared more 
dignified and retiring, from every maternal effort to 
bring her virtues and acquirements into notice. 
But that which pleased him most of all was the 
fact, that though he had seen the daughters evi- 
dently mortified by this indelicate habit into which 
their mother had fallen, he had never seen either 
of them give her even a look that indicated dis- 
pleasure or disrespect. 

One morning when Mr. Parks called at Mrs. 
Berry’s he found Lucretia reading. He took a 
seat near her, which was directly beside her work- 
table; and after a few moments’ conversation, took 
up the volume she had laid down on his entrance. 
It was “Paradise Lost.” With eyes sparkling 
with pleasure he said— 

“Tt is truly gratifying, Miss Berry, to find a 
young lady turning from the inundation of modern 
literature to make acquaintance with a poem like 
this!” 

Lucretia silently bowed to his complimentary 
remark. Successively Mr. Parks took up each lit- 
tle volume that lay on the table—for to “ Practical 
Piety” Miss Berry had very judiciously added 
«“ Cowper’s Task” and “Fenelon’s Reflections” — 
and when he had looked at each he remarked— 
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«“ This is, indeed, a choice little selection!” and 
added, as he lightly touched the Bible which still 
lay in the work-basket, “that is the crown of glory 
to all the rest!” 

Miss Berry’s heart throbbed with exultation at 
her success. ‘This was the first time, frequent as 
the visits of Mr. Parks had been, that he had taken 
a seat by the work-table; consequently her choice 
selection had hitherto remained unnoticed. She 
had not expected that it would much sooner come 
under his observation, for his manner was a little 
reserved, and very respectful. This was a cause 
of self-gratulation to her, rather than otherwise, as 
in the intermediate time she had prepared herself 
to talk understandingly of each work, a thing which 
on her first acquaintance with Mr. Parks, she could 
not possibly have done. She felt that the success 
of her scheme was complete. 

Most of the time during his long and, both to 
himself and Miss Berry, exceedingly interesting 
call, they were alone; but just before he took leave 
Diana came in. She was just in season to learn 
that they were talking of books, and such books as 
she had not been accustomed to hear her sister 
speak of. The moment the visitor was gone, she 
went to the work-table and took up first one, and 
then another of the volumes, and then with a laugh, 
full of meaning, asked— 

«“ How long since, Lu., took you to reading ho- 
milies?” 

«“T have not taken to reading homilies,” replied 
Lucretia. 

“TI suppose, then, you read these books at the 
recommendation of Mr. Parks. He selected them 
for you, hey?” 

«“ He had not that honour,” answered Lucretia, 
“the selection is my own, and I read them at the 
instigation of no one—Miss More’s work excepted, 
which you well know was given me by Aunt Sum- 
ner just before her death.” 

Diana fixed her eyes on her sister for a minute 
and then said— 

“T look on you with admiration, Lucretia! You 
do understand yourself to perfection, and certainly 
are the wisest and discreetest, if not the best of 
women!” 

« What author are you quoting now?” asked 
Lucretia. 

“Author?—I’m sure I don’t know! It is part 
of something I heard Willie Eaton say one day, 
about some woman, who was ‘ the wisest, discreet- 
est, best,’ and he is the author for aught I know.” 

“If you have occasion to quote it again,” said 
Lucretia, “ you had best credit it to Milton instead 
of Mr. Eaton.” 

«“T am happy to perceive that you profit by your 
new course of reading,” said Diana, “and most 
heartily do I wish you perfect success in a/l your 
new studies.” 

* o . * * 

The acquaintance of Mr. Parks with Mrs. Berry 
and her daughters was almost bordering on inti- 
macy, when he one day asked his landlady at 
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whose shop he should be most likely to find some 
trifling article of which he was in need. She di- 
rected him to the store of a Mr. Berry, where, she 
said, one could usually find that which could be 
obtained nowhere else. In the course of the day 
he went to this shop as directed, and found it a 
somewhat large and crowded variety store. He 
saw no clerk, but was waited on by Mr. Berry 
himself. There was something in this gentleman’s 
appearance that strongly awakened the sympathies 
of Mr. Parks. His person was good, and his face 
peculiarly amiable and intellectual; but he looked 
as if either worn out, or sick, and though his coun- 
tenance was serene, any one, if at all observant, 
would quickly have discovered that his “ brow was 
the seat of care.” While looking at him, Mr. 
Parks could not but think that he was originally 
designed for something better, something more ele- 
vated and more elevating than measuring off yards 
of silk, or selling pocket-handkerchiefs. The sym- 
pathy awakened in his heart led him to the shop 
of Mr. Berry whenever he had purchases to make 
of such things as were likely to be there found; 
and at each successive visit to the store, his interest 
was strengthened. He soon leatned that Mr. Ber- 
ry was a very hard-working man. Morning, noon 
and evening he was at his post, always busy, always 
on his feet, and always mild and placid; but he 
never looked as if his heart were buoyant—no, not 
for a moment. 

At first Mr. Parks thought that his new shop 
acquaintance had no assistant; but in process of 
time this mistake was corrected. The second time 
he had called on him, he noticed a young lady be- 
hind the counter, very neatly attired, with a little 
gipsy hat on her head, from which beamed forth a 
remarkably sweet countenance. At the time, he 
supposed her to be a relative or intimate acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Berry’s, who, in his press of business, 
was permitted to wait on herself; but repeated calls 
taught him that she was a regular assistant in the 
store. He learned too the relationship that existed 
between the gentleman and herself, for she called 
Mr. Berry “uncle.” For a good while he knew 
of her only that her name was Mary, but he at 
length heard a customer call her “ Miss Sumner.” 

Mr. Parks had one peculiarity. He never asked 
a question about any person, or their affairs, which 
could possibly be avoided. This arose from his 
having read, when quite a boy, some severe stric- 
tures in an English publication, on the excessive 
inquisitiveness of Yankees. He had suffered very 
little from this singularity. True, he had not 
learned every one’s domestic history quite so soon 
as those who ask a thousand questions; but in this 
loquacious and communicative world he had usually 
learned all that it was desirable to know quite soon 
enough. 

With regard to the Berrys, appearances spoke 
so plainly, that he hardly realized that the most he 
knew concerning them was only conjecture. From 
the first he had supposed Mrs. Berry to be a rich 
widow. Her house, her whole establishment, her 
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own and her daughters’ pursuits, were such as per- 
tain to the wealthy: and she certainly was a widow, 
for he had often been asked if he were acquainted 
with Mrs. Berry and her daughters; or, if he often 
visited at Mrs. Berry’s, with questions of the like 
import, without ever hearing of a Mr. Berry as 
appertaining to the family; and farther, he had fre- 
quently heard Mrs. Berry, when other ladies and 
their arrangements were spoken of, remark, that 
they had husbands to help them, or something of 
similar purport. Of course she must be a widow. 
Mr. Berry, the shop-keeper, he was equally confi- 
dent, was the poor brother of her wealthy, but 
deceased husband. A family resemblance of the 
Miss Berrys to his shop acquaintance first gave him 
this idea; and it was confirmed when he learned 
that Mary’s other name was Sumner—as he in- 
stantly recollected that on the blank leaf of Miss 
Berry’s “ Practical Piety” were written these words 
—*«The gift of my dear aunt, Mary Sumner, who 
died August 2, 18—.” This must have been the 
mother of the Mary Sumner he knew, and of course 
the latter was cousin to Lucretia and Diana, and de- 
pendent on her uncle, as every appearance indicated. 

Repeatedly when Mr. Parks had been in Mr. 
Berry’s shop, and seen Mary actively employed in 
waiting on customers, hastening to hand one article 
after another, without a moment’s rest, he could 
not but contrast her situation with that of her cou- 
sins, who seemed to have nothing to do but enjoy 
the profusion that wealth poured upon them; and 
when he had met Mr. Berry, after toiling for hours 
behind the counter, bearing parcels to his custom- 
ers, such as gentlemen are wont to send by their 
inferior clerks, or by an errand boy, he could not 
but reflect how widely various are the favours of 
fortune, even to the different branches of the same 
family. The strong contrast in the situation and 
circumstances of these relatives served greatly to 
increase his sympathy for those who were so far 
from being the favourites of fortune. 

7 * * 7 * 

One morning when Mr. Parks was at Mrs. Ber- 
ry’s, that lady inquired whether he knew of any 
strangers of distinction being in town, and made 
known, as the reason for asking the question, her 
intention to give a soirée in the course of a week. 
After receiving an answer, she went on talking of 
the contemplated party, until interrupted by a morn- 
ing call from a young lady, Miss M. Other, and 
the most commonplace topics were then introduced 
and talked of till the young lady took leave. 

“Do you not mean to send acard to Miss M. 
for our soirée, mother?” asked Diana as soon as 
she was gone. 

«“ Certainly not!” said Lucretia, and “No, my 
dear,” said her mother. Both answered at the 
same moment. 

“And why not?” inquired Diana. 

“T should think your own sense of propriety 
would tell you, Diana,” said Miss Berry, while 
Mrs. Berry remarked that she disliked mixed com- 
panies. 
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“T am sure, mamma,” said Diana, “Lucy is 
very pretty, very genteel, and well educated, and 
belongs to a first-rate family.” 

“« But in very reduced circumstances,” said Mrs, 
Berry. “All the world knows that Lucy now earns 
her livelihood by her needle!” 

“She was at Mrs. Vose’s brilliant assembly the 
other evening,” said Diana. 

At this moment Miss Berry turned to the piano, 
and striking the keys said to Mr. Parks— 

“I came across a piece of music yesterday that 
pleased me: will you favour me with your opinion 
of it?” 

Miss Berry had heard her mother and sister 
argue on a similar point before; and when they 
grew warm she could not always trust their discre- 
tion before visitors. She did not engage the atten- 
tion of Mr. Parks any too soon for her purpose. 

“Mr. Vose,” replied Mrs. Berry, in answer to 
what Diana had said, “Mr. Vose is worth two 
hundred thousand dollars at least, and of course 
his wife can notice whoever she pleases, and it all 
goes off well enough.” 

“They have risen from nothing,” said Diana, 
“and Mrs. Vose, with all their wealth and show, 
is a vulgar woman: neither her manners nor her 
blood are a fiftieth part as good as Miss M.’s.” 

« But neither manners nor blood will do in these 
days, Diana; without wealth, or the appearance of 
wealth, people cannot maintain their footing in a 
certain circle.” 

« Well, I do protest,” said Diana, “I would de- 
clare my independence, and invite to my house 
those persons whom I liked, whether rich or poor; 
and I do wish you would send for Lucy.” 

“TI shall and do declare my independence, Di- 
ana,” said her mother, “and will not send for Miss 
M. If she chooses to drop in occasionally and 
take a social cup of tea with us, as your friend, 
very well; but beyond this I shall not go.” So 
saying, she left the room. 

Miss Berry continued to play for some time after 
her mother withdrew, lest her motive might be sus- 
pected; and soon after she turned from the piano 
Mr. Parks took leave. As he pursued his way the 
remarks which he had heard relative to Miss M. 
recurred to his memory. “I hope,” thought he, 
“that this dislike of mixed companies will not in- 
duce Mrs. and Miss Berry to withhold an invitation 
to their party from their poor, laborious kinsman 
and his interesting niece. It would be cruel to 
wound their feelings so deeply, only on the score 
of comparative poverty on his part, and useful oc- 
cupation on hers.” He sighed as he reflected on 
the false notions that so extensively pervaded so- 
ciety; yet mentally acknowledged the difficulty 
there was in drawing the true line. “ When,” 
pursued he, “that happy period arrives—and arrive 
it will—when virtue and rectitude will be univer- 
sally honoured, and the unprincipled alone slighted, 
these things will be managed as they should be. 
Respect, wealth alone never did command, except 
from vulgar minds; but attention, and a kind of 
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deference it will secure, until the world is governed 
by just principles.” 
* 7 * . * 

Notwithstanding the opinion of Mr. Parks to 
the contrary, Mrs. Berry was not a widow: there 
was a Mr. Berry appended to the family, who sus- 
tained the honourable rank of her husband, and 
the father of her daughters. One morning, at the 
breakfast table, Mrs. Berry informed him that she 
thought of receiving company in the course of a 
few evenings. 

«“ Very well, my dear,” said Mr. Berry. 

«“ But I want something more than very well,” 
said Mrs. Berry: “you must supply me with money 
to meet the expenses; and learn what strangers of 
note there are in town, that no such one may be 
overlooked.” 

“ Strangers’”’ said Mr. Berry—“I hope you are 
not thinking of a large party!” 

“And why do you hope so, Mr. Berry?” inquired 
his helpmeet: “the girls have attended a large 
number of brilliant parties this season, and it is 
necessary to our credit and respectability that we 
should give one in return.” 

“Tt is far more necessary to my credit,” said 
Mr. Berry with mildness, but with apparent anx- 
iety, “that I should be able to meet the demands 
of my merchants with punctuality. The first time 
I ever had the mortification of asking for a longer 
day was after the last large party you gave; and 
it was by much hard labour, for many months, that 
I got over the derangement of my business, occa- 
sioned by that needless expense. I fear, my dear, 
you do not realize the importance of an unim- 
peached credit in the mercantile world.” 

“TI am sure, father,” said Diana, “that such an 
upright, honourable, and pains-taking man as you 
are, can never want credit: you could get trusted 
for thousands wherever you are known.” 

«“ Who could conceive such an idea as that our 
father should want credit!” said Lucretia with an 
expression of scorn on her fair lip. 

“[ should be sorry to abuse that credit, my 
daughters, or push it to its utmost limit,” said Mr. 
Berry: “and on one account, credit of this kind 
is dangerous, as it may lead a man to involve him- 
self in debt, forgetting that pay day must come at 
last.” 

“This is all very dull, and very useless, and very 
annoying,” said Mrs. Berry: “the party we must 
make: I have already made known my intention 
to a large number of our best acquaintances, and 
to give it up now is impossible. I am sure I should 
be as glad as any one to get rid of the fuss and 
trouble of it altogether, if I could; the worst of it 
comes upon my own shoulders, after all.” 

Mr. Berry sighed as he said—*“It were better 
that, first of all, you should consult me when you 
have any such scheme in agitation.” 

“T never once thought of your making any ob- 
jection,” said Mrs. Berry: “you have lived long 
enough to know, that would we live in the world, 
we must do as the world does.” 
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“‘ How much money do you calculate it will take 
to meet the necessary expenses’” inquired Mr. 
Berry. 

Mrs. Berry named the sum that she thought 
indispensable, but added, as she marked the ex- 
pression of her husband’s face, “ We will all try, 
by retrenchment in other things, to save it in a 
short time.” 

Mr. Berry sighed again, but remained silent: he 
had before been led into compliance with his wife’s 
extravagant plans by promises of future economy, 
but had never been able to perceive the fruits of 
her thriftiness. Notwithstanding all this, he per- 
mitted his lady to take her own way. The greatest 
defect in his character was a morbid delicacy and 
tenderness of feeling, which would not permit him 
to say to his wife and daughters, even when his 
own reason and judgment demanded it—“J cannot 
—I will not;”—*« You must not—you shall not.” 

. * . * . 

The evening of the soirée at length arrived, and 
the house of Mrs. Berry was brilliant with lights, 
decorations, and fashionable people; for in matters 
of this sort, that lady could not endure to be “an 
inch behind the foremost man.” Mr. Parks was 
there, of course; and it was with peculiar satisfac- 
tion that he discovered among the crowd of guests 
the cheerful, blooming face of Miss Sumner, and 
not long after, the mild but care-worn countenance 
of her uncle. Mr. Parks thought the latter looked 
less cheerful than usual; and in the early part of 
the evening he missed him from the rooms. At 
this he was not surprized; for there was something 
in Mr. Berry’s appearance which testified that the 
midst of a crowd of gay and fashionable people 
was not the place where he could enjoy the highest 
degree of happiness. Nevertheless, his young friend 
rejoiced to see him there; rejoiced that he and his 
interesting niece had not been mortified by the ne- 
glect of their wealthy relatives. His heart glowed 
with kindness toward Mrs. Berry and her daughters 
at this proof of their delicate consideration for the 
feelings of those who were apparently so far be- 
neath them in point of fortune, if on no other 
account. 

Music made a part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Miss Berry played and sang—and she did 
both with skill, and was followed by other young 
ladies, who were willing to contribute their part 
toward the pleasure of the evening. Last of all, at 
the request of a friend, Miss Sumner took the seat at 
the piano to sing “Are there Tidings.” She per- 
formed it with peculiar sweetness and effect; the 
music and her voice seemed made for each other. 
Mr. Parks was both surprized and pleased; and 
turning to Mr. Eaton, who stood near him, he said, 

“ Miss Sumner plays and sings admirably; and 
it takes me by surprize, for though her manners are 
polished and gentle, I had in some way formed the 
opinion, that her education was very imperfect.” 

“Tt is far otherwise,” said Mr. Eaton. « Until 
the death of her mother, which took place not much 
more than two years ago, she always attended the 
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best schools, and in music, the French language, 
and studies of that kind, she took lessons of the 
first masters. But this that you have heard is by 
no means her best performance. You must hear 
her play and sing ‘The Captive Knight.’ She 
feels that song, both the music and words, more 
than any other person I have heard perform it.” 

As he finished speaking, he made his way to the 
piano, and made the request for his favourite song, 
which was readily granted. 

Mr. Parks did not leave his station, but he lis- 
tened with fixed attention. The combined effect of 
the music and the words was thrilling; at times al- 
most painful. He was standing in deep abstraction, 
when his friend rejoined him, after the song was 
concluded, and abruptly asked, 

“ Does she not play and sing it admirably?” 

Mr. Parks started, for the last sad notes seemed 
still lingering on his ear, and he laconically an- 
swered, “ Inimitably!” 

« Just as every one should perform it, who makes 
the attempt,” said Mr. Eaton. “ No one ought ever 
to meddle with that song, who has not a head to 
comprehend and a heart to feel it.” 

Mrs. Berry’s party passed off much like other 
parties. There was about the same amount of con- 
versation, compliment, flattery, nonsense, sarcasm, 
envy, display, eating and drinking, as is usual on 
such occasions; and at the fashionable hour the 
company dispersed. On his way home, Mr. Parks 
very naturally reviewed the evening; and he 
thought he had rare/y seen so interesting a young 
lady as Miss Sumner; seldom one who, in vivacity 
and humour, excelled Diana Berry; and never one 
who, at all times, and in all situations, appeared 
with such dignity, such elegant propriety as Lu- 
cretia. 

Not long after the evening of Mrs. Berry’s soirée, 
it so chanced that Mr. Parks was in the shop of 
Mr. Berry two or three times in the course of a 
week; and at each of those times Mary Sumner 
was absent. The uncle looked more weary and 
care-worn even than he ordinarily did; so much so 
that, at his third call, Mr. Parks made some re- 
mark on the subject. 

«“T have a sick daughter, sir,” said Mr. Berry. 

« And with a new anxiety, you have an increase 
of labour. Latterly you seem to be alone,” said 
Mr. Parks. 

« My niece,” said Mr. Berry, “ always seeks the 
post where she is most needed—can do the most 
good—administer the most comfort. She is now 
constantly with my daughter.” 

The conversation between the two gentlemen 
proceeded, and at length Mr. Parks made some ob- 
servation concerning the sacrifice it must be, for a 
young lady of Miss Sumner’s accomplishments, to 
engage in active business, thereby relinquishing all 
opportunity for intellectual cultivation. 

“ Those persons who have a thirst for knowledge, 
will find time to acquire it, sir,” said Mr. Berry; 
and as he spoke he opened a drawer near which 
he was standing, which was filled with books. 
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“This,” said he, “is my niece’s library. We are 
not at all hours of the day crowded with customers; 
and in the course of the week, Mary finds more 
time to read than many young ladies of my ac- 
quaintance can redeem from the labours of the toi- 
let, though the embellishment of their persons is 
their only business.” He sighed deeply as he 
finished speaking, and in such a manner as led his 
auditor to suspect that some personal trial gave 
rise to his remark. 

« Your niece is a treasure to you, sir,” said Mr. 
Parks. 

“One of the greatest ever bestowed on me by 
the Giver of all good,” said Mr. Berry, while his 
countenance betrayed deep feeling; “but I must 
not talk of her; for though I could hardly do her 
more than justice, yet shuuld I freely express my 
thoughts, it would sound to the ear of a listener 
like extravagant commendation.” 

Mr. Parks was interested. This was the only 
time, except for a few minutes at the rich Mrs. 
Berry’s party, in which he had seen his commer- 
cial friend in any other character than that of a 
vender of goods. He designed to draw him on to 
talk more of Mary; but a customer came in, and as 
his purpose was defeated, he withdrew. 

In the course of the same day he called at Mrs. 
Berry’s. It was a parting visit, as he was to leave 
town the next morning, to be absent two or three 
weeks. When he was ushered into the parlour by 
a servant, he found Miss Berry at the piano, prac- 
tising a song which he himself had recommended 
to her notice. He felt pleased, flattered, particu- 
larly at the deep and conscious blush which suf- 
fused her cheek, when she turned her head at the 
sound of footsteps, and met his eye. He begged 
her not to be interrupted by his entrance. Music 
was just what he needed. He was to leave town 
the next day, and he could never part from friends, 
in a world so full of vicissitudes, without painful 
sensations; music would at once soothe and cheer 
him. 

He made a long call, longer than he would have 
done, had he not found Miss Berry quite alone. 
Her conversation entertained, her music charmed 
him; and had he not have been by nature a reserv- 
ed man, he probably would have uttered some 
things bordering on the tender. Miss Berry pleased 
him. Her person was very agreeable to his taste; 
her manners were elegant; she was accomplished, 
at least in the ordinary acceptation of the term; and 
the rectitude of her principles he inferred, not only 
from her conversation, but from her selection of 
books. During the whole of his visit, there was a 
constant struggle betwixt his natural reserve and 
his inclination to express the admiration with which 
she inspired him. Particularly warm was the con- 
flict, when at the moment of parting they stood near 
a beautiful myrtle. He laid his finger on a branch, 
was on the point of breaking it off, and presenting 
it with a suitable remark concerning the similitude 
between its unfading verdure, and unchanging re- 
gard; he was on the point of doing this, and of 
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begging a branch in return; but, reserve gained the 
victory, and he went away an unpledged man. 

Mr. Parks had gone but a few rods from the 
house, and his thoughts were still full of Miss Ber- 
ry, when he met Mary Sumner. She was walking 
as if in great haste. Her cheek was flushed by ex- 
ercise, but on her brow was an expression of sad- 
ness and anxiety. Notwithstanding the occupation 
of his thoughts, an appearance so unwonted on 
that bright and cheerful face, brought back to his 
memory the intelligence he had that morning re- 
ceived from her uncle; he stopped to inquire after 
the health of her cousin, but she passed him so 
quickly, that he had time only to say, “Good 
evening.” 

This casual meeting with Miss Sumner seemed 
to break the current of his thoughts, and led him 
anew to contrast the situation of herself and her 
uncle with that of their more highly favoured rela- 
tives. The one family seemed to know nothing but 
ease, health, peace and prosperity; while the other 
was singled out for a variety of discipline. Much 
as his admiration was awakened, nearly as it ap- 
proached to love, for the favoured daughter of for- 
tune, all his sympathies were alive for the uncom- 
plaining sufferers. He went on his way, repeating 
mentally,—* ‘The ways of Providence are dark and 
intricate; but that which we know not now, we 
shall know hereafter.” 

Mr. Parks was absent from town three weeks. 
The day after his return, as he was passing Mr. 
Berry’s shop, the thought of his daughter’s illness 
recurred to his mind, and he went in to inquire 
after her health. Miss Sumner, alone, was behind 
the counter; and her pale and melancholy counte- 
nance, and mourning garb, answered the question 
he was about to propose. He had met this young 
lady but once in company; but he had so often 
seen her in the shop, that he felt her to be an ac- 
quaintance. After making the compliments of the 
morning, he remarked, 

“ Your dress, Miss Sumner, unfolds a tale of 
sorrow. Your labour of love was unavailing.” 

Mary bowed assent. 

«“ The loss of friends,” continued Mr. Parks, “ is 
the most hopeless, the most heart-rending of all 
afflictions. Whatever favourable changes may take 
place in our condition, nothing can restore to us 
the departed ones.” 

“ Hopeless, indeed, is our personal loss, our per- 
sonal sorrow,” said Miss Sumner; “ but amid it all, 
there is an unspeakable joy in the transition of a 
dear friend from earth to Heaven!” 

“ Unquestionably; and from your remark I must 
suppose that your cousin left this world in the 
bright anticipation of a better.” 

“Emphatically so. For ourselves, we must 
mourn the loss of one so dear and so good; but 
when I think only of her; that her many trials and 
sorrows are over; that all her tears are for ever wiped 
away, I feel a degree of gratitude that I cannot ex- 
press.” 

“ Does your uncle participate in these feelings?” 
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«“ Not so much as I could wish. He was not as 
familiar with his daughter’s causes of sorrow as I 
was, and therefore cannot as heartily rejoice at her 
release from them. He is well-nigh overwhelmed 
by his loss.” 

“ Does the depth of his affliction constrain him to 
leave you to perform the labours of the shop alone’” 

«“O no; he never indulges himself at the expense 
of others; but he is so lost in grief, that I persuade 
him, when possible, to leave me by myself.” 

«And do you not find it irksome to return to 
these duties, after such scenes as you have recently 
passed through?” 

“Not more so than all other trivial things. 
Indeed, Mr. Parks, I feel it to be almost fearful to 
live in a world like this, made up of such incon- 
gruities! Mortal, and immortal, our time, our at- 
tention, even our affections, are divided between 
things of eternal moment, and those that pass away 
like a shadow.” 

“It is a happiness, however,” said Mr. Parks, 
“that even the most apparently trivial things of 
earth may be made subservient to our eternal inte- 
rests.” 

“It is a happiness indeed; yet all these things 
appear so trivial after attending at the bedside of 
a dying believer, that it is difficult to realize their 
actual importance. Yet my dear cousin, in her 
last days, often spoke of our worldly employments 
somewhat as you have just done; or, at least, she 
said that they need not, necessarily, lead us to for- 
get and neglect things of higher importance. She 
once instanced the prophet Daniel, who, though 
prime minister of a vast empire, found ample time 
to worship his Creator; and I shall never forget 
how she looked when she added— Daniel opened 
his window toward Jerusalem to pray: happy are 
we that we can open no window from whence we 
may not look toward Heaven!’” 

Before Mr. Parks had time to reply several young 
ladies came in, and soon after he retired. 

His first leisure hour he devoted to Mrs. Berry 
and her daughters. Unfortunately, as he deemed 
it, he found them in the midst of a group of visit- 
ors. Whenever we have a new interest awakened 
in the heart, in a person, or family, we become 
tenacious of their exclusive society; and to find 
their attention divided betwixt ourselves and others 
tends to make us formal and reserved. Mr. Parks 
was little more than a looker-on for the short time 
that he remained in Mrs. Berry’s parlour; but he 
was pleased to notice that that lady and her daugh- 
ters paid the customary tribute of respect to their 
deceased relative, by assuming the habiliments of 
mourning. There was, too, a change in their man- 
ner. ‘True, there was no appearance of sorrow— 
of grief—except, perhaps, on the countenance of 
Diana; but there was a seriousness, a gravity that 
was quite new; something which showed that the 
feelings were chastened. All this pleased him; 
and still more was he pleased by the answer of 
Lucretia, when he asked her, apart, if he should 
meet her at Mrs. ’s party in the evening. 
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“O no,” was her reply, “you know we have 
very recently lost a friend!” 

This decorum—this regard to the proprieties of 
life—this delicacy for the feelings of the afflicted, 
comported exactly with the views of Mr. Parks— 
with his sense of what was right. He went away 
reflecting on what he had heard and seen. He was 
gratified to see the Miss Berrys in a new position; 
gratified, that in every position, their deportment 
was such as he approved. Hitherto, all that he 
had learned of them served to increase his general 
approbation, his particular regard. 

. * * 7 * 

One day, as Mr. Parks and Mr. Eaton were 
walking together, the latter made some remark 
concerning Diana Berry. 

“T have long looked on that young lady as your 
future wife,” said Mr. Parks. 

«“ What could put such a thought in your head?” 
asked his friend; “but rest assured you are mis- 
taken: it will never be.” 

“ Why not? do you not like her?” 

“Yes,” was the frank reply, “I like her better 
than any young lady in the world. I think her 
peculiarly amiable and interesting—to me, fasci- 
nating; nevertheless, I should not dare to marry 
her. To speak honestly, like her as well as I may, 
I have no taste for becoming a slave!” 

“ Not dare to marry her? How do you mean 
asked Mr. Parks, who seemed not to have heard 
what his friend last said. 

“T mean,” was the answer, “that with her ha- 
bits, her notions, and brought up as she has been, 
my income must be altogether inadequate to the 
demands that would be made on it.” 

“ But with her fortune added to yours,” said Mr. 
Parks, “I should think that every reasonable wish 
could be gratified.” 

“Her fortune!” exclaimed his friend with evi- 
dent surprise. 

“Has she not a fortune?” asked Mr. Parks, “or 
is the property all the mother’s’ But even if this 
last is the case, should Mrs. Berry have a daugh- 
ter married, she would unquestionably endow her 
well.” 

“ Mrs. Berry! 
repeated the astonished Eaton. 
wonder, what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” replied Mr. Parks. “I have 
always supposed—for perhaps I never heard any- 
thing said about it—that Mrs. Berry was rich; for 
I cannot conceive how an establishment like hers 
could be supported by a poor widow.” 

«“ By a poor widow—no, nor any one else!”’ said 
Mr. Eaton, laughing. “But who told you that 
Mrs. Berry was a widow?” 

“From your question, I suppose no one,” said 
Mr. Parks looking up with more visible astonish- 
ment than he often betrayed; “ yet as I have never 
heard either Mrs. Berry, or any one else, speak of 
her husband; nor the daughters, nor any other 
person, speak of their father, | knew not that my 


conclusion was so very extraordinary!” 
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«“ This comes,” said Mr. Eaton laughing heartily 
at his friend’s amazement, which was not unmin- 
gled with chagrin—* this comes of your wise habit 
of never asking questions about people. A pretty 
scrape you might have been drawn into! And so 
you did not know that the Mr. Berry who keeps the 
variety store in street, where you have so 
often been, was the husband of our Mrs. Berry, 
and the father of Lucretia and Diana?” 

“ Most assuredly I did not! and how could I?— 
I have never seen the slightest intercourse between 
them—never met him at the house, except on the 
evening when the whole town was there. And 
you, Mr. Eaton, must be mistaken, for the Mr. 
Berry of ———— street has just lost a daughter!” 

“« Most certainly he has; but why does that ren- 
der it improbable that he is Mrs. Berry’s husband?” 

“You do not mean to intimate,” said Mr. Parks, 
“that Mrs. Berry has lost a daughter, and the young 
ladies a sister?” 

“TI mean to essert,”’ was his friend’s answer, 
“that Mrs. Berry has lost a step-daughter, and 
the young ladies a half-sister.” 

The amazement of Mr. Parks continued every 
moment to increase. “Then you do assert,” said 
he, “ that that Mr. Berry is the husband of her, 
whom I supposed a widow; and that Azs indefati- 
gable toil, Ais unceasing labour, supports the style 
I have witnessed at her house?” 

«“T do assert it,”” answered Mr. Eaton; “and I 
also assert that the deceased daughter was doomed 
to labour as severe as her father’s. Perhaps you 
can now understand why I dare not marry Diana 
—why I said I had no taste for becoming a slave!” 

“And the poor dependent niece,” said Mr. 
Parks pursuing his own train of thought without 
answering his friend; “it seems that she, too, is 
doomed to a life of toil, that the others may repose 
in elegant idleness!” 

“The dependent niece! 
Sumner?” asked Mr. Eaton. 

«“ Who else could I mean?” said Mr. Parks. 
« But pray,” continued he, in a tone that betrayed 


Do you mean Mary 


some little impatience—*“ pray repeat no more of 


my words, but tell me at once something about 
this strange family.” 

«T will,” said Mr. Eaton, “ because for so inti- 
mate an acquaintance, your ignorance is truly won- 
derful. The family, however, is no more strange 
than hundreds of other families in our country, 
where the husband and father drudges on in per- 
petual servitude, that his family may live in e/egant 
idleness, as you call it. But to my story: Mr. Berry 
married his present wife, when Elizabeth, then his 
only child, was nine or ten years old. Mrs. Berry 
was and is just like a whole host of other women; 
good-tempered enough, if nothing crosses her will; 
and kind-hearted enough, if nothing comes in con- 
tact with her selfishness. I have heard my mother 
say that until she had daughters of her own, she 
treated Elizabeth passably well; but from that pe- 
riod, till the children no longer needed care of that 
kind, she was an overwrought nursery-maid.” 
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« Where was her father?” demanded Mr. Parks 
indignantly. 

« Attending to his business,” answered his 
friend; “ and Elizabeth was a sweet-tempered, un- 
complaining child. But don’t interruptme. When 
the little misses were old enough to go to school, 
Elizabeth was permitted to go also; for from the 
period of Lucretia’s birth, there had been almost an 
entire suspension of her school education. This, 
however, did not last long; for her mother found 
her so very useful at home, that she could not 
spare her. From that time to the period of her last 
sickness, she was as faithful a domestic drudge, as 
any family was ever blest with, filling all offices by 
turns—seamstress, laundress, chamber-maid, cook 
and nurse.” 

“T can respect Mr. Berry no longer!” exclaimed 
Mr. Parks. 

“You must and will,” said Mr. Eaton, “for he 
is every way worthy of respect. T'he fact was, his 
daughter never complained, and he suffered him- 
self to be hoodwinked. Hearing of no unkind or 
unreasonable usage, he suspected none.” 

“He could not be ignorant,” said Mr. Parks, 
“that she filled only the place of an upper servant 
from her being excluded from society!” 

« She was not excluded from society,” said Mr. 
Eaton. “For the gay and fashionable circle in 
which her mother and sisters moved, she had little 
relish; but her associates were among the first, 
both in respectability and rank.” 

“But she had no education,” remarked Mr. 
Parks. 

“Her mind was much more highly cultivated 
than either Lucretia’s or Diana’s,” said Mr. Ea- 
ton. “ All the leisure time she had was devoted to 
this object, instead of being spent in the acquisition 
of showy accomplishments, adorning her person, 
or in gay society. Mrs. Berry designed that her 
daughters should have finished educations; but she 
fell into the mistake which is so common to vulgar 
minds, that usefulness and gentility are incompa- 
tible; consequently, the education of the young la- 
dies is far more brilliant than solid.” 

«“ With Mrs. Berry I have never been particularly 
pleased,” said Mr. Parks; “ but with such a mother 
as you describe her to be, I cannot understand how 
the daughters ever became what they are—so ami- 
able, and so well principled.” 

«“ The instincts of Diana,” Mr. Eaton replied, 
“ were all of an amiable character; and she yielded 
herself in some degree to the influence of her sister 
Elizabeth. Yet after all, she is the child of im- 

pulse rather than principle; and notwithstanding 
all her attractions, she is the most useless creature 
alive.” 

“ But from whence came the superiority of Lu- 
cretia!’”’ inquired Mr. Parks. 

“ Superiority in what?” demanded his friend. 

“In principle, and in both elegant and useful 
mental acquirements,” replied Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Eaton hesitated awhile, and then looking 
his friend full in the face, said—“ Do you wish me 
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to speak the whole truth? or are you too much in 
love to bear it?” 

«“ Were I ever so much in love,” answered Mr. 
Parks, “the truth is just what I should wish to 
learn.” 

«“ Well then, I will speak freely. And I think 
that away from her mother and sister, and under a 
good influence, Diana Berry might yet make a very 
valuable, as well as lovely woman; but Lucretia, 
never! She is past all hope; a perfect compound 
of artifice, deceit, arrogance and selfishness!” 

Mr. Parks started as if stung by a viper. “ Do 
you mean what you say?” he inquired. 

«“ T not only mean what I say, but know that I 
say truth. Her only principle of action, is to se- 
cure her own ease, her own advantage, and to at- 
tain her own ends, let who will suffer. Pride and 
selfishness are her dominant passions; and to gratify 
these, all her artifice and deceit are called into ex- 
ercise. You know nothing of what she is by what 
she appears, beyond the mere externals.” 

For some time the friends walked on in silence; 
but Mr. Parks at length said— 

« All this time you have told me nothing of Mary 
Sumner.” 

« All about her is soon told. Her mother, who 
was Mr. Berry’s sister, died two or three years 
since, and left her, an only child, under the care of 
her uncle, with a property valued at two or three 
thousand dollars. She went to reside in her un- 
cle’s family; and as Mrs. Berry understands 
making every one’s daughters useful except her 
own, she found it very convenient to send Mary, 
who is some two years younger than Diana, of all 
sorts of errands, especially to the store. By this 
means, Mary attained the knowledge of Mr. Ber- 
ry’s incessant labour; and frequently when she 
was in the shop, would assist him in folding 
goods, and services of that kind. Occasionally, 
as she became alittle acquainted with the business, 
she would wait on a customer; until at length she 
became her uncle’s regular assistant. Mr. Berry 
never felt able to keep a clerk, and Mary’s heart 
ached when she witnessed his unremitting toil. 
Beside this, she loved him very tenderly; and to be 
always near him was a reward for her labour. I 
have been told by those who knew the fact, that at 
first she tried hard to share with Elizabeth in her 
labours; but her cousin peremptorily said— No. 
If she once took on herself any household employ- 
ment she would escape from it, only by marriage or 
death!’ ” 

“Poor Elizabeth!” said Mr. Parks. “I am 
heartily glad she has received her own discharge!” 

Again the friends walked on in silence, and again 
the silence was broken by Mr. Parks, who said— 

“Your opinion of Lucretia Berry, my friend, 
must be the result of prejudice. Her choice of 
books proves her taste and her principles. In this 
rule I have never been mistaken.” 

«“ And what kind of reading does she prefer?” 
asked Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Parks mentioned the works in which he had 
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seen her engaged, and which were always lying ‘ 
near her, ready for use. { 

“ Snares, gins, and traps, my dear fellow; rely } 
on it!”’ said Mr. Eaton. “I question,” he added, | 
‘whether she has read a hundred pages, except 
light poetry, and lighter novels, until within a few 
months past, siace she emerged from the school- 
room. And so well doI know her, that I would 
not fear to bet my right hand, that these very books 
were displayed to entrap a friend of mine, whose 
name [| will not mention!” 

«“ But,” pursued Mr. Parks, “her manner is 
perfectly consistent with the principles I have 
heard her express. How will you account for 
this?” 


“ Did I not tell you, in the outset, of the depth of 


her artifice?” said Mr. Eaton. “She is thorough. 
There is a precision, a circumspection about her, 
very unusual. I must grant, that Lucretia Berry 
sins with greater decorum than any young lady I 
ever knew! She never forgets Lucretia Berry 
for a single instant. Gay or sad, pleased or dis- 
pleased, frowning or smiling, sociable or reserved, 
all—all is done for effect. But, my friend,” he add- 
ed seriously, “ you need not take my word concern- 
ing her real character. Study her for yourself; yet 
be not in haste to betray an attachment toward 
her, even if you feel it. In a matter of so much 
consequence, you should take ample time to be 
satisfied, whether her principles are, or are not, 
such as you have supposed them to be.” With 
this the friends parted. 

When Mr. Parks had time for calm reflection, 
he found that the principles of Miss Berry, even 
if such as he had heard her declare, must be theo- 
retical rather than practical. The very mistakes 
into which he had fallen, spoke volumes against 
her. The longer he thought, the more he compared 
and investigated, the more fully was he convinced 
that his friend had spoken only the truth. The 
recollection of one circumstance struck him forci- 
bly. Elizabeth Berry was ill, when he made his 
parting call at Mr. Berry’s, previous to his jour- 
ney; but there was Lucretia, bright, cheerful, hap- 
py as usual, pursuing her own pleasures, while 
her sister was lying sick—sick unto death! The 
mask was torn away, and Mr. Parks was a free 
man. 

It might be some four or five weeks after the 
preceding conversation between the two friends, 
that the following short dialogue took place be- 
twixt Lucretia Berry and her sister. The former 
was sitting by her work-table, and the latter stand- 
ing near, took up a book that was lying upon it. 
It was a volume of Moore’s poetry. 

“So you have done studying Milton, and re- 
turned to Moore!” said Diana. Successively she 
looked at the three or four books that lay on the 
table. “ Practical Piety, too,” she added, “ has re- 
treated to its former hiding place; and Fenelon has 
gone to bear itcompany! By the way, Lu., what 
has become of Mr. Parks. He has not been here 
for an age!” 
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«“ You had better ask him why he has left call- 
ing on us,” said Lucretia, with a peculiar smile, 
and a look of much meaning. 

Diana looked steadily at her sister for a minute, 
and then said—“ Now Lucretia, you need not try 
to make me believe that you have frowned Mr. 
Parks away, for I know better. You strove to en- 
gage him with all your power, andI am sorry 
you did not succeed, for I like him exceedingly 
well. But for some cause or other, he has taken 
himself off.” 

“T repeat it,” said Lucretia, with precisely the 
same look as before, “ you had better ask Mr. 
Parks himself the reason of his neglect.” 

“Lu., you are foo bad!” exclaimed Diana. 
“ You deceive half the world, but you never yet 
deceived me. But I will know for certainty the 
true cause why Parks stays away; for I have pro- 
mised to walk with Willie Eaton this afternoon, 
and I will ask him.” 

Lucretia’s countenance instantly grew black 
as midnight. Shutting her teeth firmly together, 
while her eyes flashed lightning, she said—“ Diana 
Berry, if you breathe a syllable to Mr. Eaton, that 
bears the shadow of resemblance to the conversa- 
tion we have just had, I will be revenged on you, 
if I die the next hour!” 

«“ Don’t be angry, Lu.,” said Diana, “ nor think 
to gain anything by threatening. I have too much 
regard for my family, to say or do anything that 
will disgrace it; but it does vex me, to have you 
suppose you can look me into the belief of an un- 
truth. As I said before, you strove to engage Mr. 
Parks with all your power; and for your sake, for 
my sake, for our father’s sake, I am truly sorry 
your arts did not succeed; but for some reason, 
the gentleman is off. Perhaps,” she added laugh- 
ing, as she turned to leave the room, “ he may have 
learned in some way or other that Practical Piety 
and the Bible have not been your favourite studies 
from childhood!” 

* * * * * 

Elizabeth Berry was taken from her friends in 
the spring; and it was not until September that 
Mrs. Berry made any formal complaint, relative to 
a deficiency of servants. Then, one day at the 
dinner-table, she commenced the attack on her hus- 
band. 

“ Mr. Berry, I have toiled and contrived every 
way, through this long summer, to save you from 
any additional expense; but I can get along no 
longer in this manner; another servant we must 
have.” 

“ Another servant!” said Mr. Berry. “ Why 
is another servant necessary? The family is surely 
no larger than it has been; then why cannot the 
same number of hands perform the labour as for- 
merly? Have you, my dear, been called on to do 
more than usual?” 

«Indeed I have,” answered Mrs. Berry. “Few 
ladies, would submit to go through with what I 
have had to bear, through this whole season!” 

“Then you must divide your care and labour 
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with your daughters,” said the husband; “it will 
do them good, and fit them to be better wives.” 

“ My daughters!” exclaimed Mrs. Berry. “Ne- 
ver, with my consent! I am astonished, Mr. Berry, 
you can mention anything so derogatory to your- 
self, and to them! Observe their hands! Do they 
look as if made for labour?” 

« Would useful employment be more derogatory 
to them than to their father? or than it was to their 
elder sister!”’ asked Mr. Berry, in a voice that be- 
trayed painful emotion. “Are their hands better 
than those that are now mouldering in the grave? 
You did not think them too good, or too fair, to 
labour!” 

“ Elizabeth was used to it!” said Mrs. Berry; 
“and beside she never played the piano. Really Mr. 
Berry, I am amazed that you can talk in this way! 
You seem to think my feelings are incapable of 
being hurt!” 

“I did not mean to offend you, my dear,” said 
Mr. Berry; “but it is impossible for me to permit 
my family expenses to increase.” 

“Then vou must give Mary up to me,” said Mrs. 
Berry. “ You have now had her assistance for more 
than a year; and can find no fault if I claim my 
turn.” 

Mr. Berry’s face expressed the deepest mortifi- 
cation at this manifestation of his wife’s egregious, 
though evidently unconscious, selfishness, as he 
said—-“« Mary, you know, plays the piano; and so 
far as I can perceive, her hands look quite as unfit 
for labour as either Lucretia’s or Diana’s. How- 
ever,” he added, while a faint smile played about 
his mouth, “ if you can get her consent, I will not 
object. Whatsay you, Mary? Will yourengage- 
ments admit of your complying with your aunt’s 
proposition?” 

Mary blushed, looked down, but remained silent. 

« Get her consent!’’ repeated Mrs. Berry. “ Why 
should you doubt that she will be as willing to as- 
sist me as yourself?” 

«“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Berry, “it will not be con- 
venient for her to help either of us much longer.” 

«“ How teasing you are, Mr. Berry! What do 
you mean by such hints?” 

« What do you mean, father?” said Diana. 

“ Simply this; that I believe Mary thinks of being 
married before a great while. Yesterday a letter 
was left on my counter by a gentleman, asking my 
consent to such a measure.” 

“ Going to be married!” cried Mrs. Berry; “and 
to whom, father?” asked Diana, at the same mo- 
ment; while Lucretia bridled, and maintained a 
haughty silence. 

“To your highly esteemed acquaintance, Mr. 
Parks,” said Mr. Berry, in answer to Diana’s 
question. 

The cheeks, the neck, the brow of Lucretia were 
crimson at the announcement; while Diana ex- 
claimed— 

« Mr. Parks! Oh, how glad I am! Then we 
shall have him in the family, after all! Cousin Ma- 
ry, [ congratulate you with all my heart!” 
vou. xxv.—5 
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«“ You have done well, Mary!” said Mrs. Berry, 
but in a manner that did not express unqualified 
satisfaction. “ And so,” she added, after a moment- 
ary pause, “instead of having help, we are to 
have the expense and fuss of a wedding, I sup- 
pose?” 

“ Surely, my dear,” said Mr. Berry, “ we shall 
not esteem it a frowble; and as to the expense, it 
must be great indeed, if it does not still leave us 
greatly indebted to Mary!” 

“ Should such an event occur, aunt,” said Mary, 
“all the arrangements shall be made, with the view 
of putting you to the least possible inconvenience; 
the expense will, of course, be all my own.” 

«“ Yes,” said Lucretia, with an indescribable curl 
of the lip—*“ Mary has property of her own; and a 
thousand or two of dollars is of some consequence 
to a young man, who happens to be the son of a 
miser!”’ 

“ My daughter!” said Mr. Berry, in as stern 
a manner as it was in his nature to assume; while 
Diana whispered to her cousin—“ How very sharp 


”? 


sour grapes make poor Lucretia’s teeth! 
* * . 


” 


On a bright day in November, the union of 
Mr. Parks and Miss Sumner was consummated. 
The marriage ceremony was performed in the 
morning, as the happy bridegroom wished to start 
as early as possible on a journey to visit his parents, 
and present to them his bride. Mary liked the 
arrangement, as it saved her aunt all trouble; and 
the bridal favours she presented, made the wedding 
anything rather than a dosing concern to Mrs. 
Berry. 

The carriage, which was to convey away the 
youthful pair, was at the door; and Diana hung 
about her cousin, assisting her in preparing to step 
into it. There was “a smile on her lip, but a tear 
in her eye,” as she repeated her good wishes, and 
expressed her tender regrets at losing one, who 
had been so kind, so good, so generous to them 
all. Diana really looked and appeared very interest- 
ingly. 

“ Did I not tell you,” said Eaton, who was pre- 
sent, the only guest invited by Mr. Parks—*«did I 
not tell you,” said he, in a low tone, as he touched 
his friend’s elbow, “that she is made of the right 
material? that she is still capable of becoming a truly 
lovely and valuable woman!” 

* * * * * . 

About two years after the marriage of Mary Sum- 
ner, Mrs. Berry became not indeed a rich, but a 
poor widow. It was altogether an unlooked-for 
calamity. She had never remembered that her hus- 
band was mortal; never imagined a period when 
he would be unable to toil, to gratify her wishes, 
and supply her wants. She was left nearly desti- 
tute. Not a farthing that Mr. Berry owed any one, 
was left unpaid; but after the debts were discharged, 
little remained for the wife and two daughters. 

Did the double calamity that had fallen on the 
widow open her eyes to her former improvident 
and injudicious management, or to her real unkind- 
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ness to her husband? Not in the least. She mur- 
mured, she fretted, against every one but herself, 
and her daughters. T'o the pious heart it was shock- 
ing to hear her speak of the Providence that had 
bereft her; to the friends of her deceased husband, 
it was nearly intolerable to hear her virtually re- 
proach his memory, for not leaving her amply en- 
dowed. 

«“ I cannot sympathize with your aunt, my dear 
Mary,” said Mr. Parks; “I cannot even pity her. 
So far as it was in her power to do it, she degraded 
your excellent uncle to the condition of a bondman! 
Much as I mourn his death, on your account and 
on my own, I rejoice that he is removed to a 
world where the pride, the folly, the selfishness of a 
wife can no longer cause care to sit on his brow, nor 
anxiety to corrode his heart. So far as she is con- 
cerned, I feel that she is meeting her just reward.” 

«“ What will become of her?” said the weeping 
Mary. 

«“ [ know not,” replied her husband. «“ For the 
wealth of the world, [ would not have her an in- 
mate in my family. Our dear domestic happiness 
must be the sacrifice.” 

« Nor my cousins neither?” asked the tender- 
hearted, sympathizing, self-sacrificing wife. 

« Not Lucretia, for the wealth of fwo worlds,” 
said Mr. Parks with energy. “ But if you wish it, 
my dear wife; if in any way it will be a comfort, a 
consolation to you, we will invite Diana to make 
her home with us.” 

“Oh, how much I thank you,” said Mary. “I 
love Diana for her own sake; but independently of 
that, for the sake of my dear uncle, I would do 
anything in my power to make those happy who 
laid so heavily on his heart.” 

Agreeably to this plan, Diana Berry was invited 
to make the house of Mr. Parks her home; an in- 
vitation which was gladly, and gratefully accepted. 
Mrs. Berry quartered herself on a brother, who 
could ill afford such an addition to his family; but 
who, if he could not so far overcome her habits as 
to make her useful, determined that she should give 
him no expense that was avoidable. Lucretia, like 
the Levite of Bethlehem-Judah, went “ where she 
could find a place,” provided always, that it was 
among the wealthy, or at least, the fashionable. But 
everywhere she was considered a trial, a tax, a bur- 
den; and each friend was happy to relinquish her 
society to any other friend who might request it. 

One day Mr. Parks chanced to meet his friend 
Eaton, and after the usual commonplaces, the lat- 


in your family for some time. What do you think 
of her?” 

“TI think her,” answered Mr. Parks, “a very 
lovely and interesting woman.” 

«“ Truly?” 

“Truly. Both Mary and myself love her as we 
should love a sister. And she is not only lovely 
and interesting; she is a valuable and useful mem- 
ber of our family.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Eaton with animation, «I 
will rob you of her as soon as I can!” 

“ You will rob us of a highly valued treasure,” 
said Mr. Parks—* nevertheless, I heartily wish you 
success.” 

“T shall succeed,” said Mr. Eaton. “I have 
loved Diana for years; loved her exclusively; and 
I think my affection is returned. I feared to marry 
her, as you know; but now that she has had op- 
portunity to see the management of a family of the 
right stamp; one in which the wife feels honoured 
by the respect with which she regards her hus- 
band, and seeks her own happiness in promoting 
his—now that she has learned that true elegance, 
refinement, and gentility, are perfectly consistent 
with useful employment; I will follow the dictates 
of my heart, and offer her all I have to bestow. 
Soon, very soon, my friend,” he added, “I will 
quit this solitary life of a bachelor, and try to have 
a fireside of my own, quiet as yours, and cheered 
by the smiles of an amiable, sympathizing, and use- 
ful wife!” 

“ May all your cheerful anticipations be fully 
realized,” said Mr. Parks, “for they are reason- 
able. Youth, in the first flush of passion, with an 
imagination all sunshine, may think it the height 
of felicity to have a lovely, helpless creature, cling- 
ing to him, and looking up to him alone for protec- 
tion and happiness; but in attempting to realize his 
beautiful vision, he too often finds that his peace, 
his comfort, and his usefulness are destroyed. In- 
stead of a sunbeam at his side, to gild his path 
through the journey of life, he finds he has a clog, 
constantly to fetter and annoy him. Life is made 
up of stern realities; and man in this ‘ working day 
world,’ needs a companion, a friend, oftentimes a 
counsellor. His wife should be one, who would 
be willing to share his cares, as well as his joys; 
to participate in his labours, as well as in his re- 
creations. Such an one is my own Mary; such an 
one, I doubt not, the object of your attachment will 
prove to be; I doubt not she will well deserve that 
comprehensive and honourable appellation, a good 


ter said—* Diana Berry has now been an inmate } wife.” 
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A DAY 


IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 


A tone period must elapse before the accumu- 
lation of human existences and the progress of 
society shall carry the New England people for- 
ward to that philosophic indifference to individual 
character and history which characterizes an older 
civilization. They are as yet but an extended 
family circle. Even our huge railroad cars, which 
very nearly reduce humanity to floating particles, 
have not yet divested our travellers of their cus- 
tomary social charities and interests. I was struck 
with some illustrations of this truth during a day’s 
travel over the railroad that traverses Massachusetts. 
This road passes through the most populous part 
of our state after its magnificent passage over the 
hills of Berkshire, where a work of immense labour 
and beautiful art is brought into striking contrast 
with savage nature, and set off with the accessories 
of fir-covered hills, wild glens, and headlong moun- 
tain streams. Along this road some of the pecu- 
liarities of our stirring population are manifested. 
At each village there is a swarm of fresh passen- 
gers, and at each station a dispersion, and however 
brief their transit may be, there is some trifling 
intercommunication that discloses the condition 
and objects of the parties. In a similar situation 
in Europe the individuals, each comprising in his 
own existence a world of interests, purposes and 
hopes, would make their entrances and exits with- 
out exciting more sensation or inquiry than the 
luggage thrown into the baggage car. 

I like this social life; it is the beating of a 
healthy human heart that sends pulsations through- 
out the frame of society. It may occasionally 
license idle and inconvenient curiosity, but this is 





a trifling evil, and so considerably mitigated by the 
progress of civilization that since the death of the 
Dutchman who, according to that veracious chro- 
nicler of such matters, Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
was put to the question by a Yankee, we have 
never heard of its involving fatal consequences. 
On the occasion to which I have alluded a young 
friend and myself started from Pittsfield for Boston. 
In a few minutes we had glided from a neighbour- 
hood where each house and tree has the familiar 
look of an old acquaintance. The passengers were 
all strangers to us, and we probably betrayed the 
stiffuess and reserve incident to a new position, for 
one of those active minded people who assume to 
themselves the breaking down of all conventional 
fences took pity on us, and looking over my com- 
panion’s shoulder at a volume of Childe Harold, 
which she was reading, asked her “if she were 
fond of poetry’” The sort of smile that accom- 
panied her inaudible answer did not encourage him 








to proceed, and he broke ground with me by asking 
me “if I knew a young person in black who was 
sitting alone at the end of the car?” “I had never 
seen her before.” “So I expected, ma’am,” said 
he; “I don’t think there is any one in the car does 
know her, for I have asked several. The conductor 
says she came aboard at Albany. I asked her if 
she lived there! ‘No,’ she said. I asked her where 
she did live? She seemed to sigh as it were, and 
said she had lived far west. She is alone, and so 
bashful that I did not love to ask her many ques- 
tions—maybe you will be able to find her out, 
ma’am.” As I looked again at the timid girl and 
caught the expression of a face of most striking 
sweetness and modesty I secretly wished I might. 

But my friend’s lively interests did not all settle 
down on this pretty young creature. “You know 
that old gentleman, of course, ma’am?” he said, 
pointing to an elderly gentleman a little in advance 
and on one side of us, with a velvet cap on his 
head and an eye remarkable for its acuteness rivet- 
ed to the newspaper he was reading. I confessed 
I did not. “ Why is it possible! He is the ex- 
President, Mr. Adams!” TI naturally manifested 
so much pleasure at this information, and gazed at 
the venerated statesman with such excited attention 
that my new friend offered to introduce me to him! 
I rather impertinently asked if he were acquainted 
with him. “Not much,” he said; “I got into the 
car at Pittsfield only; but I have had some talk 
with him upon the petition question, and find him 
quite sociable.” I was saved the pain of refusing 
the proffered hospitality by a call for the Westfield 
passengers; and my new friend left us, regretting 
so much the sudden disruption of our acquaintance 
that if we should ever meet again it will probably 
be on the most intimate footing. 

Mr. Adams was not left long in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of his newspaper; the rumour of the great 
presence had spread through all the passenger cars, 
and a lady, attended by some dozen men and wo- 
men, came from a forward car into ours, and while 
her companions stood in the vacant space about 
the stove made her way between furred cloaks and 
MacIntoshes to Mr. Adams. “She could not lose 
so good an opportunity,” she said, “to express her 
admiration of his course in congress; all her friends 
admired it; she mead every one of his speeches; 
and she made her children read them; and her son 
John knew a great many passages by heart; her 
son’s name was John Quincy Adams!” All this 
was urbanely received, and as the lady turned to 
go to her place her eyes fell on the little girl in 
black, who had moved her seat to a chair near us. 
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« Oh, how do you do, my dear?” said she; “I did 
not know you had come on to-day: so, you did 
not find your friends in Albany?” “No ma'am.” 
“Dear me! ’twas a trial to you, was not it!” The 
girl made no answer except by a slight quivering 
of her lips, and the good-natured woman proceeded 
to propose she should migrate into the next car 
with her. “The places are all full there, to be 
sure,” she said, “but I’ll ask Mr. Smith to take 
your place here; and it will be so much more so- 
ciable for you to be with those you are acquainted 
with.” It was quite evident the young person was 
not inclined to this mode of sociability. She made 
a pretext of some luggage she had by her for not 
wishing to quit her seat, and declined moving. I 
made a bold push and arresting the stranger-lady 
fur a moment said in a whisper, “ You are ac- 
quainted with that young person?” “Oh yes— 
that is, she rode in the car with us from Utica to 
Albany. I live in Utica; my father is one of the 
oldest inhabitants.” She was proceeding to give 
me the statistics of Utica when I again recurred to 
the pretty stranger. ‘ You have only, then, a three 
hours’ acquaintance with her?” “Not much more; 
she went into the hotel with me at Albany, and 
left me to look up some relations, on the father’s 
side [ think she said;—I guess she is an orphan.— 
Somehow I did not like to ask her direct, but or- 
phans, you know, always have a peculiar look. 
Amanda-Anne asked her her name— Amanda- 
Anne is my daughter—she took such an interest 
in her, and so did Miss Gilchrist—Miss Gilchrist 
of Bond street—” «What is her name?” I asked. 
“Oh yes—I was speaking of that—her name is 
Lizzy Dale—it is not a distinguished sounding 
name, do you think it is, ma’am!—however, my 
interest in her was the same—it must be a trial to 
travel alone so far.” “Far! do you know where 
she comes from?” “ Not exactly; she told us she 
came down Lake Erie, so it must be to the west 
of that. Excuse me, ma’am, I seem to be in the 
conductor’s way here.” It was no seeming: our 
whispered confab was broken off, and the good lady 
returned to her car, much to the conductor’s relief. 

We stopped an age, by railroad time, at Spring- 
field—-that is, some half hour. Some of the pas- 
sengers went, post-haste, to steam down a dinner 
at the hotel; others flocked to a feeding-house, close 
at hand; and Lizzy Dale, my friend, and myself 
were left alone in the car. We begged her to par- 
take our substantial sandwiches. She took the 
offer in kindness not as an intrusion, thanked us 
very sweetly, but declined, saying she had no ap- 
petite, and taking a biscuit from the little basket 
she carried in her lap she said she “ate oniy to get 
rid of a sensation of faintness.” We fell into 
conversation on the convenient neutral ground of 
strangers, the weather, the beauty of the country, 
&c. She expressed herself with a propriety and 
delicacy that indicated education, and increased my 
interest in her. My companion and myself referred 
to old friends in Springfield, and pointed out places 
familiar to us. Lizzy Dale sighed and said, half 
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to herself, “I wish I could see any place I have 
ever seen before.” I involuntarily looked at her. 
She turned away, went to a window on the oppo- 
site side, and put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Just then there came rattling up to the car an open 
barouche bringing a gentleman to be forwarded to 
Boston, as it appeared, a grandfather, whose wife 
and a daughter-in-law, with three or four lovely 
children, had come to see him off. It was evident 
they were not familiar with railroads, and this was 
a marked moment in the family history. “Is this 
a car, grandpapa?”’ exclaimed one of the little girls 
scrambling over the sofas and chairs—“ it seems 
more like a house.” “Julia, my dear,” called out 
the mother, “keep close by the door; they won't 
give us a minute’s time to get off.” “Oh let the 
children enjoy themselves,” said the good grand- 
papa, “you'll have ample warning.” “My dear,” 
said his careful wife, “are you sure this is the 
safest car?’ “TI take it for granted it is,” he re- 
plied half bowing to us, “for I see the ladies are 
here; I always trust to their looking out for the 
safe places.” ‘My dear, you should select one of 
the last passenger cars, for I read all the railroad 
accidents, and they always escape; and you must 
sit about in the middle of the car, to avoid some 
danger, I forget what it is—” “And near a win- 
dow to avoid some other,” replied the husband 
laughing, “1 forget what that is—suffocation, pro- 
bably: but I'll keep a good look-out, rely on’t.” 

“Oh don’t look out! that is most dangerous of 
all. You remember that dreadful accident?” 

«“ Yes, I remember them all.” 

“Ah! you may laugh now; but promise me 
one thing; you'll be prepared for a collision—now 
pray don’t Jaugh again—I mean be on your guard, 
keep it in mind.” 

“IT have pleasanter things, my dear, to keep in 
mind. Hal, take good care of the chickens while I 
am gone.” 

« Yes sir, I will; and I don’t mean to ask you to 
bring me anything, grandpapa; but if you should 
see a drum—I don’t ask you to buy it, sir—but if 
you should happen to try it, and it makes a good 
thumping sound” — 

“Then you would like it, Hal?” 

« Yes, sir, I should.” 

« Ah Annie, come here,” said the grandfather to 
a little girl apparently not more than three years 
old, who, with the instinctive sympathy of child- 
hood, had crept on to the seat beside Lizzy Dale, 
and putting her arm over her shoulder, was saying 
«“ What are you so sorry for’”’ “Excuse the 
child, my dear,” he added, with a glance at Lizzy 
Dale’s blushing face that involuntarily expressed 
the same inquiry. 

There began to be some movement preparatory 
to the resumption of our journey, and after many 
kissings and huggings the family parted, and the 
wagon drove off, and as long as we could see them 
the little people were waving handkerchiefs and 
kissing hands to grandpapa; and I did not wonder 
he was so cherished when I looked in his fresh, 
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kindly face, which indicated that the goodly fruits 
the heart bears were all ripened, none decayed. He, 
too, like the rest of us, was attracted by the little 
magnet, Lizzy Dale, and opening a basket, which 
he informed us his grandchildren had prepared for 
his refreshment, he discovered among fine pears 
and apples a single bunch of grapes. « Now that’s 
pretty,” said he; “the boy you saw here, my Hal, 
has picked the only bunch of grapes on his vine— 
the dog shall have his drum—take them, my dear,” 
to Lizzy, “ you refuse the pears and apples; you 
can’t refuse these; they were put here on purpose for 
you.” Lizzy Dale took them; and I believe if she had 
followed the bidding of her heart she would have 
laid her head on his kind bosom and “ cried it out,” 
so much was the solitary girl evidently touched by 
his fatherly tone and manner. But this was nei- 
ther a time nor place for such demonstrations. The 
cars filled up, and a young woman with a profu- 
sion of pink ribbons on a blue silk bonnet, and 
flowers of all colours resting on plump cheeks that 
out-bloomed them all, dashing ear-rings, and a 
painted brooch, an American imitation of Roman 
mosaic, dropped into a seat beside Lizzy Dale; first, 
however, carefully stowing away a bandbox and 
parasol, and arranging on her lap a basket, a reti- 
cule, and a pocket-handkerchief trimmed with 
broad Swiss lace. She was alone too, but so self- 
sufficient and self- protecting a person as to save us 
from painful sympathy. One could hardly look at 
her and Lizzy Dale, brought into this accidental 
juxtaposition, without thinking of the china and 
earthen jars of the fable. The earthen jar soon be- 
gan sundry knocks in the guise of questions, such 
as, “Do you know that young gentleinan in a 
frock coat with whiskers’ Do you admire whis- 
kers? Is not that tuft of hair what they call an im- 
perial, or is it a mouse-tache? Do you know who 
that young lady is ina leg’orn? Do you think leg- 
’orns or Tuscans, or Rutland braid will be fashion- 
able next summer? Did you ever work in a factory ? 
Do you like tending the looms, or spinning best? 
Oh, I didn’t understand you—you ain’t acquaint- 
ed with either? Perhaps you prefer the paper busi- 
ness?” Getting very brief and negative answers to 
this torrent of questions, she changed to the narra- 
tive style, and proceeded to detail her own expe- 
rience. She stated the relative advantages of a re- 
sidence at North Adams, Chicapee, and Lowell; 
enumerated their several educational advantages 
and “society privileges,” and concluded with a di- 
gression on the profits of female factory labour, 
rather implying that hers was performed en ama- 
teur. 

To this part of her discourse Lizzy Dale lent an 
attentive ear, and in return asked several questions. 
— Were there private boarding-houses where a 
young person might be retired when not at work? 
Could she name any widow, or elderly persons 
Could a person 
quite unacquainted with that sort of labour soon 
learn it?” These questions, though uttered ina 
low and tremulous voice, were distinctly heard by 
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our good grandpapa. Hearing in some cases is 
wonderfully preserved by keeping the heart free 
from incrustation. He sat directly before Lizzy 
Dale, and after fidgeting on his seat he turned to 
her and said, « My dear, my dear, factory business 
is a very good business; there’s no one respects our 
factory girls more than I do; they are an honour to 
the country. It is a very suitable business for those 
—for those it’s suitable to. But I would not advise 
you, my dear, to be thinking of it: excuse me, my 
dear, I speak to you as if you were my child; old 
folks, you know, take liberties,” 

«Oh, sir, I am sure it’s no liberty, and you are 
very, very kind.” And from that moment the poor 
child looked less timid, less desolate; at least till 
we were entering the Boston depot, when the fac- 
tory girl said to her, “ My cousin Ferdinand Pease 
will be at the depot; I suppose there’ll be some one 
expecting you!” 

« No one expects me,” she replied. 

“Well, good night,” said the factory lady, 
marching off with her bandbox to put herself in 
cousin Ferdinand’s field of vision. “'The conduct- 
or will take care of you; he takes care of every 
body that’s got nobody to take care of them.” 

«“ That’s not your case, my dear,” said Lizzy’s 
friend. “We old people are not good for much, 
but we are the safest protectors for pretty young 
girls. I am going to get a carriage to take me to 
my lodgings, and you must let me set you down 
at your stopping place.” 

Lizzy Dale replied with many thanks, that she 
was afraid it was too far; that she was going toa 
boarding-house in Charlestown, kept by a lady her 
father had once known. “So much the better, my 
dear; I want a little ride after being shut up here, 
and we shall get better acquainted;” and off he 
ran, active as a boy, for the carriage. I imitated the 
good man so far as to give Lizzy Dale my card, 
and beg her to come and see me, and we went 
away to our different destinations. 

I seized upon the next morning as unappropri- 
ated time to make a visit to a very old friend of my 
family, Miss Stuart, familiarly known to three gen- 
erations as Miss Priscy, a name that always strikes 
on achord of cheerful and most pleasant vibra- 
tions. I had not seen her for many years, and in 
the mean while time and chance had done some 
of their unkindest work upon her, stripping her of 
her nearest kindred, diminishing her little fortune 
to a mere pittance, and maiming her by the incura- 
ble fracture of one of her limbs; besides heaping on 
her the common infirmities of age. I confess I wish- 
ed the meeting over; I dreaded seeing her with 
her hopeful temper vanquished, and her pleasant 
stream of cheerfulness all dried away. She lived 
alone, in a boarding-house, the most desolate of all 
lives. The servant who opened the door said, if I 
were not a stranger Miss Priscy would thank me 
to walk up stairs, as it was troublesome for her to 
get up and down. “Here I am, a wreck,” she 
said, after the first salutations were over; “but 
I keep my flag flying, as my uncle, the old com- 
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modore, used to say he would, as long as there was 
a timber of his ship floating.”’ Miss Priscy has had 
her day of harmless vanities and innocent triumphs, 
and there are tokens that they still dwell pleasant- 
ly in her memory in the rose-coloured ribbons on 
her cap, and the ear-rings she still wears when 
even our young beauties have discarded these bar- 
baric ornaments. She spoke of her losses since we 
had last met, but without complaint or repining. 
“T[ find it difficult getting about,” she said, “ but 
I have few friends left to go and see, and so that 
does not much matter. My little income has dwin- 
dled; but you know the poet says, ‘ Man wants but 
little here below,’ and I am sure woman wants 
less, especially a lone woman like me, who has no 
one to share it with. And then there is sucha 
pleasure in making a little last; in having all your 
calculations come out right; in paying your debts 
as they come due—a luxury now-a-days that seems 
left to poor people; and in having a little some- 
thing over, for those that want it more than you do. 
I sometimes feel like a monument written all over 
with the names of the departed; but they are the 
names of the good and the loved; and one at three 
score and ten must expect to be journeying on 
alone, and thankful if they can look up to the ce- 
lestial city and see their people gathered there. 
But make the best of it, my dear; this loneliness is 
cold and sad.” A tear stole down the furrows of 
her cheek. I asked her if she had not a niece that 
could live with her? “ You forget,” she said, “ how 
time flies: the girls are all married long ago. No, 
I must rough it out alone, as well as I can; but,” 
she added, as if to check my too sad sympathy, “TI 
have not got into the ‘ Dismal Swamp’ yet; I live 
among the living; come down stairs with me, and 
see my little parlour. This is not a boarding-house; 
I have my own rooms and a maid, and a privilege 
in the kitchen; so that I can keep my tea-table, and 
have something like a home, and house-keeping, 
and hospitality. Boarding-house life is too much 
on the community plan. I believe the association 
people reckon some sixteen hundred individuals to 
a perfect being; and to tell you the truth, I think a 
woman who passes her life in a boarding-house is 
about the sixteen-hundredth part of the mistress of 
a well-ordered household.” 

«“ You seem not to approve, my dear Miss Priscy, 
of this mode of living in community which is just 
going into operation in your neighbourhood, un- 
der such high auspices.” 

“TI don’t; my dear, I don’t. There’s no use in 
trying to be wiser than Providence. ‘God set the 
solitary in families,’ and I think it is the prettiest 
contrivance for happiness and virtue that ever was 
hit upon.” She hobbled down stairs slowly, her 
tongue going much faster than her feet, and open- 
ing the door into her little parlour—* Here,” she 
said, “is many a memorial of family life and love, 
which keep alive and fresh in my heart the sense 
of home—a solitary old woman as I am, I dwell in 
its atmosphere. There is the picture of my grand- 
father; how well I remember him in his judicial 


robes: there are no such men now-a-days. This is 
the picture of my mother; she was the beauty of 
her time. As I remember her, she was not so 
young, nor quite so beautiful, but I think no one 
ever had so sweet a look.” Thanks to Him who 
“set the solitary in families,” thought I, that un- 
equalled sweet look belongs to most mothers.— 
«“ This,” she said, pointing to one of Copley’s most 
brilliant portraits, “was my eldest sister Esther; 
she was painted in her bridal dress. That white 
brocade with that single maidenblush rose in her 
bosom—it would not seem quite the thing now-a- 
days to wear adress made like that, but then it was 
the custom, and custom is everything. There never 
was a lovelier woman to look at, or a modester: I 
believe she would have blushed at an immodest 
thought passing through another person’s mind.” 
This rather ultra proof of modesty caused me to 
look more attentively at the beautiful face of the 
young bride, separate from her dress; which being 
painted in Copley’s most elaborate style, rather im- 
paired the effect of a face of such exquisite delica- 
cy that it might have been taken for that of an 
ideal vestal. I was struck with its resemblance to 
some face I had recently seen, but before I had 
time to arrest the floating image and verify the fan- 
cied resemblance, Miss Priscy passed on to ano- 
ther picture and another, and another, illustrating 
each with some family trait or anecdote. “I am 
never alone in this room,” said she; “they are not 
I talk to them, and if they don’t 
She drew 


pictures to me. 
answer me, I am sure they hear me.” 
me to a corner of the room where stood a little 
round mahogany table covered with family relics. 
“ Here,”’ said she, opening a rich old ebony knife- 
case, inlaid with ivory, “here are the first silver 
forks that ever came into the Province of Massa- 
chusetts. Ah, there has been many a pleasant ga- 
thering round this table. I remember when first 
Esther made tea at it. My father called her the little 
Queen; there’s nothing to compare with her now- 
a-days. Here is one more thing you must exam- 
ine.” She drew to the window a high-backed chair, 
covered with a patch she had recently made of re- 
lics of the family brocades, and in the centre of the 
upright back, the family heraldry, emblazoned in 
silver embroidery. There is nothing that brings 
back the past to a woman’s memory more vividly 
than bits of gowns worn on family festivals, or 
great social epochs; but just at the moment Miss 
Priscy was dilating on them my attention was 
caught (we were standing at the window) by two 
figures crossing the street; the one was an elderly 
gentleman holding by one hand, with a sort of Ro- 
ger de Coverley courtesy, a young girl, and in the 
other alarge paper parcel from which two drum- 
sticks peeped! My friend’s eyes followed the di- 
rection of mine. “ Do you know those people?” she 
asked. “Yes; that is, I came to town in the car 
with them.” “ Ah!” said she, and reverted to the 
chair, and my car acquaintances disappeared turn- 
ing round the house which made the corner of the 
street. Presently there was a ringing of the door- 
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bell, and a moment after Miss Priscy’s maid brought 
in Lizzy Dale. Her face lighted up on seeing me, 
but after we had shaken hands, and exchanged 
greetings, she looked more sad and embarrassed 
than I had seen her at any moment on the previous 
day. “I am sorry, my dear,” said Miss Priscy, 
“ that I don’t recollect you, but you must not mind 
that; tell me your grandmother’s name, and I dare 
say I shall; I tell all the girls, I knew your grand- 
mothers, girls; a generation (turning to me), like 
Jonah’s gourd, grows up in one day and perishes 
the next, but I should know you my child; your 
face comes over me somehow like an old song.” 

«“ My name is Dale, ma’am—Lizzy Dale.” 

«“ Dale!—Dale!—I have heard the name, but 
when or where [ can’t remember. Dale!” 

“ You will remember my mother’s name, ma’am, 
better. Esther Vassal, the second daughter of Miss 
Stuart’s sister, Esther Stuart.” 

My old friend sunk down into the patch-chair, 
took both Lizzy’s hands and “fell to perusing of 
her face,” with deep and silent emotion. After a 
brief space, “ kiss me, my dear little girl,” she said, 
“T see through it all. Is she not the image of that 
picture?” Copley’s lovely bride. 

«“ [ thought so,” I said, “ when first I saw it.” 

“ Did you now? well how providential! You 
are not so handsome though, my dear; grandchil- 
dren never are so handsome as their grandparents. 
Take off your bonnet and shawl, my dear. You 
are mine for to-day, at any rate.” 

I rose to go. 

«“ Don’t you wish to stay and hear her story?” 
asked my friend. 

«“ She will tell it better to you alone,” I replied. 

“So she will, that’s natural; but come soon 
again and [ will tell you all about her.” 

I whispered a congratulation to Lizzy upon hav- 
ing found so kind a relative, and came away, 
leaving Miss Priscy in the antique patch-chair, and 
Lizzy on a low ottoman at her feet, a picture ready 
for a painter’s hand. 

In the evening I received the following note 
from Miss Stuart. 

“ My dear friend:—I feel how happy the woman 
in Scripture was, when she found her lost piece of 
silver. I cannot sleep till I tell you about my 
found treasure. The story of my little angel, (I 
must call her so to you,) if it were written by 
Charles Dickens would, bating that Lizzy is living, 
be as heart-breaking as Nelly’s. You must come 
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and hear it. All that I can say at present is, that 
we lost sight of my sister Esther’s children—she 
dying in England and leaving them young among 
her husband’s relations. One of her daughters 
married her music-master, one Dale, a worthless 
man; this, poor Lizzy did not tell me though, and 
they came when Lizzy was twelve years old, to 
New Orleans; her mother died there, and from that 
time her father has been going with her from pillar 
to post, and finally he died in St. Louis and left 
her with nothing under heaven but a harp and a 
piano. 

« Some good people there turned them into mo- 
ney, and advising her to come to Boston, and look 
up her mother’s relations, they forwarded her 
on, and hither she came, by stage-coaches, steam- 
ers, and rail-cars, without meeting with accident, 
insult, or impertinence; this beautiful, young, un- 
protected girl. It brought to my mind certain 
lines. You know I was fond of committing poetry 
in my youth. 


‘So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried Angels lackey her.’ 


«“ Well, thanks to a kind Providence, she is 
here, and here she shal! stay—my sofa-bed fits her 
as if it were made for her. It was of no use to me 
before, and I hate useless things. In fact she 
seems to fit in everywhere. She will be eyes, feet, 
memory to me; how have I lived without her! She 
is so bright and happy to-night that I can hardly 
keep my eyes off from her. She is—almost—as 
handsome as her grandmother. Come and drink 
tea with us before you leave town and see how 
happy we are—how grateful I am. 

«“ Ever yours affectionately, 

Paiscr 8 . 





«P.S. I forgot to tell you that Lizzy’s father, 
who never gave her anything else, did give her a 
firstrate musical education; and that my kind friend 
Mrs. Lee, who has just been in here, has promised 
her the instruction of her little girls; so that if I 
grow old and crusty she will never have the pain 
of dependence on me.” 

My friend is certainly a living proof that the Ita- 
lian proverb is not always true. 


“Tl piu sapienti é il piu beato.”’ 
“ The wisest is the most blessed.” 
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1. mI. 
Alone! alone! the thought will bring As stars look on the rolling deep, 
Back youth’s gay sunny sky, As moonbeams on the spray, 
; And hopes, ere yet with noiseless wing As night-birds chant while waters sleep 
Old Time with Death swept by. Thy wild notes o’er me play. 
} The flowers are crushed, the hopes are gone Then breathe no more that simple air, 
As leaves in autumn blast ; Wake not its melody— 
; But oh! they come to thy sweet song For now, alas! the sang is sair 
} Like shadows from the past. That once was sweet to me. 
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EDITORS’ 


CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


“T was thinking, on my way hither,” said the school- 
master as he seated himself in his accustomed place, “of 
the truth of poetry. It must be true, or it will not be felt, 
understood, appreciated. When it has this spirit cf truth, 
this accordance with nature, how powerfully it awakens 
our sympathies, and moves, exalts and purifies our hearts! 
We seem to see all the poet describes; we would do all 
he commends. I felt, as I came along through the dusty 
streets, how truly the sentiment, embodied in one of the 
exquisite poems of Mrs. Hemans, was echoed now in every 
human heart. 
sons of men to “founts and bowers.’ 
runs thus— 


She has represented Summer as calling the 
I recollect one verse 


’ 


‘All the air is fill’d with sound, 

Soft, and sultry, and profound ; 

Murmurs through the shadowy grass 
Lightly stray, 

Faint winds whisper as they pass, 
Come away!’ 


It seemed to me I could distinctly hear this murmur, this 
call.” 

“T hear the same call every time I go where there are 
trees and flowers,” said Ellen Marvin, “and if I could find 
* Muse,’ as Gunderode wished for Bettine I should be vers- 
ifying rural scenery and describing the blessedness of a 
country life during this hot, dusty season, for that is the 
true feeling of every heart. But do you not also think it 
is true, that those who go into the country to pass the sum- 
mer must endure many discomforts ?”’ 

“Such as small, ill-furnished rooms, uncomfortable beds, 
and food badly cooked” Marvin 

“ Yes, all those, and a host of minor evils besides,” 
the schoolmaster. “ But all, including mosquitoes, which 
so grievously tormented Mr. Combe during his summer 
retreat in Maine, almost putting to flight that philoso- 
phical spirit which had sustained him through the labours 
and trials a practical phrenologist must endure while pro- 
all these 


said Mrs 
said 


mulgating his theory to an unbelieving world 
things should be endured, rather than allow the soul to 
grow indifferent to the beauties of nature. It is a self- 
banishment from Eden when we deliberately prefer, during 
this season, the city to the country.” 

“But many must remain in the city during the whole 
year,” said Mrs. Marvin; “men cannot leave their em- 
ployments; their families must remain with them; they 
have not time or means to spare for such excursions.” 

“True, too true,” replied the schoolmaster; “but all 
should go who can, especially if they have little children 
in their families; and those who cannot leave the city 
should take every opportunity in their power of walking 
abroad in the cool mornings and during the pleasant after- 
noons and evenings. For these persons the public squares 
and the shade of the trees that adorn the streets are an 
inestimable blessing.” 
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“T do not know a sight so full of joy to my heart as that 
of the public squares filled, as they are on holidays, with 
happy looking children,” said Mrs. Marvin; “I always 
feel like joining in their plays myself, as though I were 
again a child.” 

“ But why do they taboo the green grass here, in this city 
of brotherly kindness?” said Ellen—“ why are the children 
restrained from playing on the cool, soft carpet of grass in 
the public squares, and compelled to walk, like culprits 
doing penance, only on the hot gravel walks? I long to 
see them running over the plots of grass in the squares, as 
they do in Boston over the fine broad common. They have 
no warnings set up there against ‘trespassing on the grass.’ 
It seems to me as cruel thus to restrain the innocent desires 
of children for the only fresh object of nature within their 
reach, as it would be to bind the wings of a bird when set 
loose from his cage. It is cruel.” 

“Tt is indeed cruel,’’ said the schoolmaster, “for it pre- 
vents, in a great measure, the beneficial effects tothe health 
of the children of our city, which these beautiful play- 
grounds would otherwise afford. Those who framed these 
regulations doubtless thought they were acting wisely in 
thus guarding the beauty of these promenades. They did 
not take into account, as you do, the human flowers which 
might pine and droop on the hot gravel walks; and that 
these human flowers are much more precious than the 
grass.”’ 

“ But women feel this at once without any such long 
process of reasoning on the fitness,” said Ellen. 

“That is, as William von Humboldt would say, your 
instinctive feelings guide you right at once, while men, by 
their laboured process of ratiocination, often bewilder their 
minds, so as to make the less seem the greater good,’’ said 
the schoolmaster. “But your sex are not always perfect 
in practice if they are infallible in judgment, otherwise 
we should not see such preposterous dresses inflicted on 
children. Look at little girls, especially, bedizened out 
in laces, flowers, feathers, and all the extravagant finery 
of belles; and then their dresses often made so tight fitting 
as to preclude all benefit from the exercises or plays which 
are permitted them. When mothers instruct themselves 
in the great principles of those physical laws which govern 
alike every human being, and when they also understand 
and appreciate their own true interests and glory, then we 
may hope that better modes of living and educating chil- 
dren will be adopted.” 

“ But when will this be?’ inquired Mrs. Marvin; “our 
country is filled with books on education, new systems, 
‘improved and perfected’ modes, and all kinds of excel- 
lence are promised. But the benefit does not appear, or 
certainly not in the cities. When will women learn to 
appreciate their advantages ?” 

“ When they have suffered sufficiently from their abuse 
of these advantages,”’ returned the schoolmaster: “all true 
wisdom is gained through suffering ; and, as the good Spurz- 
heim observed, ‘all hope of the improvement of our race 
is in the mortality of man’ As generation after generation 
is removed, their successors will be able to estimate, better 
and better, the right from the wrong, in the opinions and 
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practices of those who have lived. Truth gains ground 
slowly, but it does gain ground; and when it is fully re- 
vealed to the mother’s heart her progress will be sure and 
rapid.” 

“Then you think the present systems of female educa- 
tion require much improvement?” observed Ellen. 

“IT do,” returned the schoolmaster, “but it ison a more 
judicious physical and moral training that we must chiefly 
rely: we have given quite too great preponderance to men- 
tal instruction. We have sought to make our young girls 
linguists, mathematicians, philosophers, when the great 
aim should be to give them a true understanding of their 
social and moral position in society, and by their educa- 
tion qualify them to perform all the duties of this position. 
I do not object to learning; a woman requires, or may use 
advantageously much and varied learning; but she must 
use it in subservience to good morals and good works. The 
wisdom of learning never yet truly exalted a woman; ne- 
ver made her respected or beloved. It is the manner in 
which she exerts her talents. And herein lies the essential 
difference between the mental manifestations of the sexes. 
Aman may devote his talents to literary or scientific re- 
searches and pursuits, and gain, indeed deserve honour for 
his discoveries and improvements, considered merely in 
reference to the knowledge he has manifested and diffused. 
If these discoveries tend to the physical improvement of 
the condition of men, like that of the cotton gin, or the 
application of the power of steam to machinery, then the 
discoverer is at once distinguished as a benefactor to the 
world. But woman’s mission is moral: she can only raise 
herself by superior goodness: she must purify the taste, 
refine the manners, elevate the affections, use her talents, 
learning and influence for the good of others. This re- 
nunciation of self requires the support of the Holy Spirit, 
and hence women are, naturally, more devotional than 
men. Happy is it for them that the Christian religion has 
given them a field of moral enterprise wide enough for all 
their aspirations Let them follow the Saviour in doing 
good, and bear in mind also that the most sure seal of their 
goodness is humility.’ 

“Then I am sure my humble suggestion about the chil- 
dren deserves to be chronicled; it was entirely for the good 
of others,” said Ellen. 

“and has done your own spirit good then, because it has 
awakened kind and tender feelings in your heart,” said 
the schoolmaster. “I hope it will do more good, awaken 
the attention of those who can so easily remedy the evil. 
It seems to me that the health of the children of this city 
might be much benefited, even the preservation of many 
lives among them gained by allowing them the full free- 
dom of the public squares. The city is large; access to 
the open fields in the country around is not easy: doubtless 
numbers born here pass their age of infancy rarely having 
pressed their little feet on the green grass, or played at 
freedom in the open air. How can such children, if they 
live, make strong, healthy men or women?” 

“Lhave little doubt that this confinement is one cause 
of the great mortality among children born in cities,” said 
Mrs. Marvin. “ But are they not as healthy here as in our 
other cities 1” 

“Nv; Boston* has fewer deaths, in proportion to the 
population, than Philadelphia,” said the schoolmaster. 
“Why should this be? We are not troubled here with 
what even the patient Job thought a sharp infliction—the 
east wind—the supply of pure water is abundant and un- 
equalled; so also is the supply of provisions; the streets 
are wide, and the houses generally more comfortable than 
in any other city. Boston has the advantage only of its 


* In Boston the annual mortality is 1 in 45: in Philadel- 
phia, 1 in 42.3; in New York, | in 37 83.— Sse Dr. Beil’s 
work on Longevily, $c. 
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summer sea breezes; and then the children of that city 
(and the chief disparity in the mortality of the two cities 
is among the children) are allowed the unlimited freedom 
of the public grounds, and also have easy access to the 
green fields in the country round.” 

“T recollect the last time I walked on Boston common,” 
said Mrs. Marvin; “the children were at play among the 
freshly cut grass, which had just been mown: how they 
did frolic among the sweet hay, and throw it about and 
over each other! Mothers and nurses were there, with 
whole families of little children. I recollect one sweet 
group; it was a lovely mother with five children; the eld- 
est did not appear to be more than eight or nine years old. 
The nurse, a kind looking smiling Irish girl, as I judged, 
was seated on the grass, under one of the large trees, with 
the baby of a few months in her lap; the mother was near, 
busy in building up a pyramid of the fresh hay brought by 
the three eldest, who were flying about merry as birds, 
while the fourth was lying close beside its mother, its round 
red cheek pressed on the soft green, and looking as intent 
as though, like Finear, it was hearing the grass grow. It 
was a lovely sight.” 

“And sound and healthy is the sleep of children and 
grown people too, after such out-door exercises,” said the 
schoolmaster “There was much truth in the fable of An- 
twus; we gain strength by touching the earth. Rural sports 
are indispensable for the young. How I pity the poor little 
creatures who are confined in close dwellings during the 
pleasant weather. No matter if their parents are rich, I 
call such children poor; for they will never have the best 
feelings of the heart and mind cultivated and strengthened, 
those which lead us to love and study nature, and look to 
heaven for the great first Cause of all the life, beauty, and 
happiness which are around us.” 

“You hold, I presume, with that lover of rural scenery, 
Richard Howitt, that the study of the book of nature is, 
next tothe good Book, necessary to the development and 
perfection of the soul,” said Ellen. “ He thinks, too, that 
poets mtist find their inspiration in the country; and cer- 
tainly most of our American writers reside in rural situa- 
tions. But the summer is not, I believe, a favourable season 
for literary labours. We have fewer communications from 
our correspondents at this season than during the winter.” 

‘Of course,” said the schoolmaster. “ Reading is suffi- 
cient intellectual labour for the summer months; those 
writers who are compelled to furnish our periodicals, and 
labour in season and out of season, are much to be pitied. 
How often do such exclaim, ‘Oh for a lodge in some green 
wilderness.’ But what have we to accept for this month?” 

“Only three articles,” said Ellen—“‘7'he Unknown 
Flower,’ ‘I Love Thee Still,’ and a little poem ‘Jo Miss 
E. A.’ But here is a trifle we may insert in this number:” 


NIGHT. 


The sun has gone from Heaven, 
And Nature sinks W rest; 

And the glow upon the cheek of even 
Has faded in the West: 

Now lovers muse on sacred things, 
Bright eyes and moonlit bowers; 

And fairies on their purple wings 
Disport among the flowers: 

Night's spangled tent is drawn around, 

And earth becomes enchanted ground. 





We repeat that we will not undertake to return poetry; 
those who send to us must keep a copy. 





We erred in attributing the lines on “ The 13th of Octo- 
ber,” which appeared in the Lady’s Book for May, to the 
Translator of William Tell. They were anonymous. 
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Ornithology— The Natural History of Birds. 
1.D. 


for the use of Schools by W. S. W. Ruschenberger, 

Turner and Fisher, Philadelphia, 1842. 

The series of books of which this forms a part has been 
highly and justly commended by the ablest judges, as fur- 
nishing rare facilities in the acquisition of branches of 
knowledge but too much neglected in our schools. We 
have examined the volumes with much care, and we find 
them to be well deserving al! the praise bestowed on them. 





Walker on Pathology. J. & H. Langly, N. Y., 1842. 

A very sensible treatise on a subject too little understood 
by the majority of readers. The writer, though not a pro- 
fessional man, has profoundly investigated the topic of 
which he treats, and he discusses it with both candour and 
skill. 





Masterman Ready, or the Wreck of the Pacific. By Cap- 
tain Marryatt. Vol.2. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1842. 

The continuation of this admirable story more than real- 
izes the expectations which the first part excited. To the 
young people it must be very attractive. 





Memoir of India and Afghanistan. By J. Harlan. Phila- 
delphia, J. Dobson, 1842. 

Recent events in India have drawn particular attention 
to the internal condition of that empire, and this publica- 
tion is most opportune. General Harlan, from his long 
residence in the country, and the various important and 
confidential relations he held to the native chiefs, had 
sources of information accessible to but few, and his work 
is full of interest. 





Diary and Letters of Madame d’ Arblay, author of “ Eve- 
lina,” “Cecilia,” &c. Edited by her Niece. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. Carey & Hart, 1842. 

This is a charming book. Lively, piquant and agree- 
able; full of vivid sketches of character; abounding in 
varied and amusing dialogue; revealing opinions of distin- 
guished persons, and written ina style of the most capti- 
vating carelessness ; no one, we venture to say, can take it 
up without desiring to have more and more of it as it pro- 
gresses. Miss Burney was really an extraordinary woman, 
and she lived in an age of extraordinary women, with all 
of whom she was intimate, and whose pictures she has here 
given us with wonderful accuracy. Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Cholmondely, Mrs. “elany 
and a host of others talk, chatter and gossip in her pages 
in a way that lets us at once into all their characters. Nor 
are great men wanting. Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Edmund Burke, Sheridan, Dr. Parr, and many more almost 
equally distinguished appear before us with all the fresh- 
ness of real life. 





History of the Expedition under the command of Lewis 
and Clurke to the Sources of the Missouri, &c. Pre- 
pared for the press by Paul Allen, Esq. Revised, &c. by 
Archibald M’Vickar, 2vvls. Harper & Brothers, 1842. 
Notwithstanding the numerous volumes which more re- 

cent expeditions have given rise to, the account of this first 

voyage will always retain a high degree of interest. It is 
the only one ever made, by Indian or white man, in boats 
or canoes stemming the current and rapids of the Missouri 
from the point where its waters discharge themselves into 
the Mississippi to its sources in the Rocky Mountains. in 
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the present edition all the useless descriptions are pruned 
out, and there is prefixed a valuable introduction, contain- 
ing a brief but succinct history of the progress of discovery 
in the region treated of up to this time. 





Italy and the Italian Islands, from the earliest ages to the 
present lime. By William Spalding, Esq. 3 vols. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1842. 

This is the most complete work of its kind we have met. 
All the important facts are embodied ; sufficient regard is 
paid to geography and topography, and the reflections on 
politics, morals and literature are clear and sagacious. 





Notes of a Tour through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Arabia 
Petraa to the Holy Land: including a visit to Athens, 
Sparta, Delphi, Cairo, Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petra, &c. 
By E. Joy Morris. 2 vols. Carey & Hart, 1842. 

These volumes, which Mr. Morris very modestly calls 

“ Notes,” contain clear, precise and interesting accounts 

of the different places visited by him, and will afford both 

instruction and entertainment to the reader. His descrip- 
tions are graphic, and his style easy and fluent. 





Incle Sam on Phrenology. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1842. 

The experiments which have recently been made in 
Phreno-mesmerism, as it is termed, have given new inte- 
rest to the science of Phrenology, which is very pleasantly 
illustrated and enforced in the little volume before us. 





Means and Ends. By the author of “Redwood,” &c. 
Harper & Brothers, 1842. 

This admirable little treatise on self training should be 
in the hands of every young person. The lessons it incul- 
cates are excellent, and they are presented with the ease 
and force for which Miss Sedgwick is remarkable. 





Sermons and Sketches of Sermons. By the Rev. John 
Summerfield, A M. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Thomas E. Bond, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1842. 

To those who recollect the simple but surpassing elo- 
quence which attracted admiring crowds to hear and gather 
wisdom from the discourses of the young but highly gifted 
Summerfield, and especially to those—and they are many 
—whose hearts were first touched under his ministrations 
in God’s sanctuary, this volume will be the means of re- 
newing and strengthening impressions which, however 
they may have been weakened by the lapse of time, could 
never be wholly obliterated. None of those who listened 
understandingly to that extraordinary man can fail to re- 
member the strange power which he possessed over his 
hearers—a power not springing from vehemence or impe- 
tuousness, for it was not less felt in the most subdued pas- 
sages than in the highest reachings of his oratory; and all 
who remember will rejvice in the opportunity now afforded 
them to realize again, in however lessened a degree, the 
delight afforded them by his genius and his piety. 





The Life of Wilbur Fisk, D D. By the Rev. Joseph Hold- 
rich. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Dr. Fisk was an eminent example of the influence which 
cultivated talents united to lofty morals, and urged by the 
desire to do good unto others must necessarily exercise; 
and in the biography here presented by his friend and for- 
mer associate may be found both the incentives to exertion 
and the reward of success. 
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